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°**FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO’ 





The WING PIANO 


e IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book—not a 

ou nee t 1S oo catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 

experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 

carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 

It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be mage ane put 
A “The Boo 


together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and is name 
of Complete Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


We make the WING PIANO 
Save from $100 to $20 and sell it ourselves. It goes 
direct from our factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or 


salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of con- 
struction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell 


thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to_ 


twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. 
They can’t help it. 


e e is the largest upright made—being our concert grand with longest strings, largest 

is 1ano size of sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and 

power of tone. It has 7 1-3 octavos, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass 

strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; “built-up” wrest planks, ‘“dove-tailed” top and bottom 

frame; “built-up” end case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian Spruce sound- 

board; noiseless pedal action; Ivory and ebony keys highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone- 
regulating device, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall-board; full duet music desk. 

Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented 

with handsome carved mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top and bottom frame. 


IN 34 YEARS 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. 
anteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 





. ae Wing Piano 
No other piano made equals this in style and design of case 


OVER 33,000 PIANOS 


WING PIANOS are guar- 





We Pay Freight SENT 


for any advance payment or deposit. 
entirely at our expense. 





We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. 
If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty — trial in your home, we take it back 


You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is abso 


Old instruments taken in exchange. EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


ON TRIAL No Money in Advance 


We pay freight in advance and do not ask 


utely no risk or expense to you. 








are several imitations of it. 


WING & SON 





INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT WING ORGANS 


A special feature of the WING PIANO; it imitates perfectl . , “a 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and aie are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They 
Music written for these instrument, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single 
player on the piano as though rendered by an entire orches- are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial: are 
tra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented ld ; hl 5 F aren ; 4 
by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there sold on easy monthly payments. or catalogue an 


have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very 
handsome appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs 





prices write to 


EAST TWELFTH STREET NEW YORK 


1868—34th YEAR—1902 


























THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


“The crimson moon, uprising from the sea, 
With large delight, foretells the harvest near.”’ 


With What Delight Would You View the Harvest 
of Your Thrift and Economy, Upon the Maturity 
of an Endowment Policy in 


The Prudential 


Premiums—Payable for terms selected, such as 10, 15 or 20 years. 


Dividends—Payable Annually, every Five Years, or at the 
end of Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Years. 


Benefits—Payable to Yourself, if you live, or to your 
Family, if you do not survive. 


Settlement—Immediately upon Maturity. 








A Good Investment An Absolute Protection 
for Yourself. for Your Family. 




















WRITE FOR INFORMATION, DEPT. Y 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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FIVE CENTS THE CAKE 


The use of this wonderful 
cleanser throughout the entire house- 
hold not only ensures perfect cleanli- 
ness but. also ensures freedom from 
the danger of infectious diseases. 
Lifebuoy is a sanitary disinfectant § 
soap which can be used everywhere 
the same as ordinary soap. > 


Five cents at dealers, or by mail. two cakes ten cents 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, «THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,”’ FREE 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











In happy homes, wherever found, 
One hears the Washburn’ s merry sound 


THEY PLAY 


WASHBURN 
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MANDOLINS 

GUITARS »” BANJOS. 

Unequaied for Tone, Durability 

and Workmanship. 

Wewill gladlysend free a beautiful 
Art Souvenir Catalogue and “Facts 
About The Mandolin” and “‘How to 
Play The Mandolin” if you will send 
us your address on a postal card. 


LYON & HEALY, (40 Adame St. 


The World’s Largest Music House. 
Sells “Everything Known in Music.”’ 




















Portable Billiard and Pool Table 
$15.00 To $45.00 
At Home in Any Room “iges5, §; 93 and feet. 





For Pool, Biiliards, Balletto, Tenpins, etc.—21 Games 
Recently improved. Piace on dining or library table, or 
on our folding stand; set away in closet or benind door. 
Rich —— frame with bed of patent laminated wood, 
steel bi 3 theonly bed that will remain perfectly level 
under all conditions; green broadcloth cover, best rubber 
and steel cushions, regular pockets with pocket covers, 16 
finest bells, 4 cues; 4€ implements gratis. Sent on trial. 
Write for booklet and colored plates, free; aleo for name 
of your dogal dealer. « 

Burrowes Folding Tennis Tables—ix8 and 5x9 ft., $12 to $16. 
The = ‘that cannot warp or twist out of shape. Easily set 
up for playing. “Very strong and durable. Send for description. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me., and New York. 
Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens; made to order. 

















At $8. to $26.2 Steer 


world of light 




















5 drop-desk, upright 
& & and automatic styles 
. in plain or richly 
sis carved and orna- 
£85 
ze° 
* ba 
aug 
3% 
il have every improve- 





ment possessed by $40 to $60 machines and many extra 
improvements controlled ajone by us. 

OUR FREE SEWING MACHINE CATALOG illus- 
trates accurately and describes truthfully our machines 
in detail, explains all about the parts_of mechanism and 
woodwork, gives hundreds of testimonials from ae 

w using our hi and d trates clear Ly and 
decisively that our sewing machines at €8.65 to $26. i5.are 
the equa] of any other machines at 840 to 060, no matter 
what the name may be. We guarantee our machines 
20 years, ship on easy terms C. 0. D., subject to exe 
amination allow 80 days’ free trial in your home, 
for your own good you should not buy a machine from 
anyone before seeing our catalog. rite for it to-day. 
JOHN M. SYMTH O60., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago 




















CHEW 


BEEMAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
GU! 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are imitations 

















Blind ness 


Z Prevented and Cured 

By the Great ‘‘Actina,’’ an 
Electrical Pocket Battery which 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, 
ete. Cures Granulated Lids. Restores Vision. Positive 
proof of cures given. No Cutting or Drugging. 
Eighteen years’ success. Write for our 80-page Diction- 
ary of Diseases, Free. Address 

NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N 

Dept. 20 B, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 














er. SSTYLEGOOK ; 

. The ONLY Corset made 
at will properly reduce stout 

figures to correct proportions 


END FOR THE ROYAL BLUE BOOK... 
..- ~ HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED dear _ 


Prevailing Modes far all Figures Correctly Pictured 
SALE DEA 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. Worcester Mass 


Western Salesroom Chicago Ills. 


What Would the 
Harvest Be 


without the sleek and fat corn-fed hogs 
so requisite in the production of — 


Swill 


and Bacon—food products of 
ripest experience in cure, 
flavor, and quality. Each 
piece is U. S. Gov- 
ernment inspected. 

Swift’s Silver Leaf 
Lard reaps popular- 
ity everywhere. In 
3,5, 10-pound pails. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Swift’s Art Calendar for 1903, to be issued in No- 
vember, will surpass all previous efforts in beauty of design and color. The original 
is from the brush of a celebrated French artist, while the work represents the high- 


est and most modern standards of lithography. 


calendar particulars will be given in a November number of this paper. 
The price will remain the same as in previous years—ro cents. 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha Swift & Company st. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 









Description, information, and other 
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THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE-MARK 
WHICH FOR THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS HAS DISTINGUISHED 


Chartreuse 


— GREEN AND YELLOW — 
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THE LIQUEUR MADE BY THE CAR- 
THUSIAN MONKS OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. THE SIGNATURE, L. 
GARNIER, APPEARS TWICE ON 
THE LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE. 

A GLASS OF THIS MOST DE- 
LICIOUS AND WHOLESOME COR- 
DIAL AFTER DINNER IS LIKE 
THE NECTAR OF THE GODS DE- 
SCRIBED BY HOMER AND MAY 
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& BE MORE EASILY OBTAINED. 
: Bs 
S At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. S 
&  Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., = 4 
> Sole Agents for United States. esa 
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N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, 
Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
lodene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refin it, and d 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Fpaege temps caken. 
LOC. WAN’ 





d by 


‘AL AND GENERAL AGEN 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 92, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
(2 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 











A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
Fre 48x34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers, ready to hang on the 
wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interestin 
and valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of territory in America ac- 
quired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the 
Texas annexation, the Gadsden purchase, 
the cession by Mexico and the Northwest 
acquisitions by discovery and settlement. 
It will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents 
in postage to pay for packing and transportation. 
P.5. EUSTIS, Presser Traffic Manager, C. B. 
& Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 92 














It is made from the pure juice of grapes, 
naturally fermented. Bouquet exquisite. 























PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse than the original 
malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 
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THE “SNOW GIRL” 


Lieutenant Peary, the Arctic explorer, and his little daughter Marie, in her Eskimo furs, just after she met her father at Cape Sabine on his return from the 


far North. Marie was born in the Arctic regions, and has the distinction of having a birthplace nearer the North Pole than any other American. She 
is affectionately known in histories of Polar expeditions as ‘‘The Snow Lady,’ “The Snow Bird,’”’ and ‘The Snow Girl.’? She was born at 
“Anniversary Lodge,’’ a place about one hundred and fifty miles southeast of Etah, on September 12, 1893, and is therefore now nine 
years old. Her health and “staying power,” so remarkable in one of her years, were shown in the way she stood the ‘‘Windward’s” 
last trip northward through the dangers of Baffin Bay, when the relief ship went for her father.—(See page 10) 
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THE STRIKING MINERS AND THEIR: FAMILIES 


By JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD, Special Correspondent of Collier’s Weekly in the Strike Region 


during ‘the last few weeks, and the condition becomes 

niore serivus each day. It is now about’ five months 
singé-dabor declared ‘war, With each succeeding\day the 
operators seem to become more determined and the strikers 
mdté) desperate, and, in consequence, ‘riot and ‘Jawlessrieéss 
become more prevalent. Hardly a day passes that acts of 
violence are not reported. : 

Hon. W. P. Reeves, one time Minister of ‘Labor in New 
Zealand, calls strikes *‘war,’’ but he. neglects to say that if 
any foree in the field, black, yellow or white, ‘should resort 
to such ihltimah, and cowardly methods as are used to-day 
by a ceftain lawless element in the coal-mining regions they 
would urouse the indignation of all civilized countries, 

Dyyamite outrages have occurred not once but many times. 
Lawless men—oue cannot believe, with the knowledge of the 
certificated miners—have stoned women and children because 
their husbands or fathers chose to work. They have wrecked 
irains, blown up railroad bridges, beaten, stoned and kicked 
helpless unarmed men to death. They have whipped men 
into insensibility, In one case they put small pebbles into 
a workman’s shoes and walked him-more than two miles, 
leaving him crippled for life. ~ Near Scranton, a mob cut off 
the ear of a non-union man caught going to work and then 
paraded the streets with it. 

it has been necessary to call out regiment after regiment 
to protect life and property. John Mitchell says the labor 
party deplore these unauthorized acts, and that men are 
officially placed as pickets in many sections and ordered to 
assist in maintaining order. After many days among the 
strikers, I am convinced that the majority are very tired 
of their long enforced idleness and would return to work 
to-morrow i{ conditions would allow them to do so. 


Ts SITUATION’ in the mining district has not changed 


A MOST PROSPEROUS CLASS 

The miming region has the most prosperous appearance of 
any working settlement I was ever in. I have visited the 
mining and manufacturing districts of Europe, and they can 
iu no way compare with the evident financial prosperity that 
prevails in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. In many cases 
there are—or were before the strike—from three to five wage- 
earners in one family all contributing to a single fund. 

There are more children in proportion to the population 
throughout the mining district than in any other district in 
the United States, and there is a marked increase in the 
birthrate after each prolonged strike. Some of the families 
consist of twelve to fourteen members, and six to eight 
seem to be the average. All of these children become wage- 
earners at a very early age and all contribute to the family 
fund. Boys are not supposed to work in or about the mines 
until they are fourteen, but if they choose to make false repre- 
sentations as to their age it is impossible for the men who hire 
them to find it out unless they are very young indeed. The 
girls of the families also contribute to the living fund by their 
own labor. It seems wo be the rule that one girl shall remain 
at home to assist the mother in the domestic duties of the 
household, while the rest go forth to find employment in 
the various laundries, factories, hotels and in private families. 
All of the money earned is turned over to a member of the 
family, generally the mother, who takes charge of it and. dis- 
penses it for the good of all concerned. In this manner the 
income of each family is considerable and the expenditure is 
very small, owing to the lack of inducement offered, in these 
small towns, to squander their earnings. Necessities of life 


are very cheap, and, as the majority of miners own their 
houses, they have nothing to do but to save. 

I found: one family that, before the strike, was earning 
seventeen dollars and.a half a day, many of them earning 
more than ten dollars a day, and nearly all having incomes 
of five to six dollars, except in cases of unmarried men ‘or 
newly married couples. 

CLEANLINESS AND DOMESTIC THRIFT 

The cleanliness prevailing throughout the district is quite 
surprising, for the majority of the uninformed are inclined to 
think of a coal-mining district as similar to a coal- burning dis- 
trict. Quite the contrary, for the anthracite mining section is 
as clean as a farming country. There is practically no smoke 
from the collieries, as they only use anthracite coal. The men 
on the strect are as clean as the men on Broadway. The rea- 
son is obvious—the miners coming out of the holes in the 
ground and the men in the collieries are as black and grimy 
us one could conceive, so that it is necessary to make a com- 
plete change before appearing ut the table for the evening 
meal. Most of the houses have a bathroom, or a house in 
the yard where the men bathe and make their complete 
change of clothing. They then appear in white linen and 
clean clothes, ready for the thorough enjoyment of their 
resting hours. The children of these communities are gen- 
erally dressed in dainty wash frocks or sailor or soldier suits. 
On Sunday, they would be a credit to any city in the country. 

Inquiry at the banks shows that hundreds of these families 
have deposited to their credit sums ranging from fifty to five 
thousand dollars, and that there are very few cases where 
the miners’ families have not saved some money. 

The attitude of the rioters toward the soldiers has mate- 
rially changed since General Gobin issued his orders to allow 
no man to insult them and, when necessary, shoot to kill. 
Until that order was issued the rioters jeered at the soldfers 
at pleasure. 

There is a strange feature of the system of citizen soldiery 
prominent in the brigade under General Gobin in that two 
entire companies of the Kighth Regiment are composed 
entirely of union striking mine workers. These companies 
are from Mahanoy City, St. Clair and Pine Grove. The 
officers as well as the men are miners, and up to the present 
time they have proved to be perfectly loyal to the work im- 
posed upon them. In fact, most of them say that they are 
only waiting for a chance to show a mob what they think of 
the idea of destroying the very property that brings them 
their livelihood. - They are in a unique position: they are 
strikers, and as such are losing their pay as miners, but as 
soldiers they have been drawing their pay during the entire 
period of the strike. 

There has been some relief money distributed throughout 
the affected districts, but most of it has gone to men at points 
where troops are stationed, with the evident intention of keep- 
ing the men contented who might go to work under the pro- 
tection of the soldiers. Men are at work in some sections, 
and several mines in the vicinity of Shenandoah and Mahanoy 
City are now working, although they are short-handed. Those 
miners who go to work of their own accord are promised that 
they will be given the choice of work when the mines are again 
running with full force. 

All except a few of the spendthrift class have money on 
deposit in banks. Nearly all have homes.that would do 
credit to any community, most of them having either a piano 
or an organ. Many of them own their houses aud other prop- 


erty. The children are far better dressed and more cleanly 
than in any community I have ever visited, and even the 
children of foreigners whose parents do not speak English 
are good types of an American younger generation. 

The enforced idleness of the strikers is the direct cause.of 
much drinking, crime and immorality. The mine-workers 
guther about street coruers and in saloons, easy prey to some 
agitator ready to make mischief. 

The mining town resembles the inside of a besieged city ; 
men and women wander aimlessly about with grave, anxious 
faces, They are all hoping for the end. Saloons are increas- 
ing in every community by dozens, and they are being patron- 
ized by hundreds of the idle workmen, These men are vot, 
as a rule, those who drink to excess, and one is seldom seen 
drunk; but they waste their earnings without profit to them- 
selves or their families. In Shenandoah there are above 
three hundred places selling liquor—an increase of about 
ofte-half since the strike started—more than all the rest 
of the stores put together! It is the saloon-keeper and 
his class, who are profiting by the strike, who keep fanning 
the. flame of discord to keep the trouble alive. As all of the 
miners have money, and are idle, they are bound to spend it, 
and no other means is afforded them. Three big public dances 
of paid admission are held in Shenandoah each week and are 
largely attended. 


A CURIOUS STATE OF AFFAIRS 

It is impossible to exaggerate the lawless spirit created by 
the continuance of the strike. There is an utter disregurd 
of property rights either of corporations or of individuals. 
For some time past certain laborers in Shenandoah lave 
been mining coal on the land belonging to one of the com- 
panies against which the strike is directed. These men 
have been regularly working the diggings within three min- 
utes’ walk from the centre of Shenandoah. In some cases 
they have sunk shafts thirty feet deep and have taken out 
tons of coal. I stood on one point and counted four hundred 
in plain view, and those in the diggings could not be seen. 
The women and children were working as well. 

For two or three hours I watched one lot as they worked 
their claim. There were eight miners and three or four boys 
on this particular tunnel. They were in about twenty or 
thirty feet in a rich vein of clean, heavy coal. They were 
drilling and blasting, as were many others, and as the miners 
threw out the huge chunks of coal a couple of others carried 
it up to the roadside and piled it, to be broken and hauled into 
the town. Every sort of conveyance is impressed into ser- 
vice to haul away the product of their labor, from a child’s 
express wagon to a two-horse dray. ‘They not only worked 
from early dawn until night, but they had their force divided 
into shifts so that one portion worked all night, their flicker- 
ing cap-lamps making a weirdly picturesque scene on the side 
of the mountain. 

For many days these coal pilferers have carried on a 
regular mining industry, selling their coal to any who wished 
to buy and delivering it to the houses or stores of their cus- 
tomers. The average price was four dollars and seventy-five 
cents per ton, although it changed somewhat with the amount 
produced. Some of the miners secured it for their own use 
and stocked their cellars for the winter. When the owners 
called upon the sheriff to put a stop to this wholesale steal- 
ing, he merely said he was helpless and could do nothing. It 
was out of General Gobin’s jurisdiction, as he could only in- 
terfere where the sheriff was overpowered. 














State Troops at Shenandoah marching through the Colliery Grounds, guarding the Property 
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Constables with their Prisoners, arrested for illegally digging Coal 


After many complaints by the owners of the property, the 
sheriff asked General Gobin for the protection of the troops, 
saying that he was going to make numerous arrests. He had 
the support of the Second City Troop of Philadelphia, but of 
the many working he only made three arrests, while the rest 
looked on and laughed, and then went back to work again. 
The prisoners were taken to Pottstown and placed in jail to 
await their trial. Some men were arrested a couple of 
months ago for the same offence, but they were acquitted 
by a sympathetic court and the costs of the case were 
charged to the company from whose property the coal was 
taken. 

Many of these men working the companies’ properties are 
making two and three times as much as they would if work- 
ing in their regular positions. One young miner told me that 
he hoped the strike would not be called off very soon, as he 
was making more in a week than he could in a month under 
ordinary conditions. He said that he had sold three anda 
half tons of coal at four dollars and seventy-five cents a ton 
that day 

The farmers in the vicinity complain bitterly of their losses, 
for in many cases their fields have been stripped bare of corn 
or potatoes in a single night. 

A great industrial conflict involving many thousands of men 
cannot be conducted without lawlessn and a conflict like 
the present draws out all the evil that is in a naturally law- 
less man. What proportion of the lawbreakers are from the 
ranks of the certificated miners, if any, it is hard to tell—but 
certainly lawlessness is rife in the land. 














CHILDREN AT THE NEW YORK BAR 


HAT innovation in criminal procedure, for New York at 

I least, the new Court of Special Sessions for Juvenile Of- 

fenders, 1s proving a splendid success. It is a great im- 
provement on the former brutal practice of trying small 
children charged with petty misdemeanors in the police 
courts, where hardened criminals, drunkards, loose women 
and such ilk were arraigned at the same bar of justice. Now 
there is a new clean little court-house, the former Charities 
Building, set specially apart for the investigation and final 
disposition by the authorities of all serious cases affecting 
children. 

When children are arrested in New York they are not 
taken to police stations and incarcerated over night after the 
manner of adults, but they are turned over to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, called for short the 
Gerry Society, after the name of its leading spirit, Commo- 
dore Elbridge T. Gerry. If the case is considered sufficiently 
serious to merit the attention of the authorities, the child is 
detained at the Society’s quarters, together with other such 
children, under compétent surveillance. At night they 
are not locked up, but sleep in light and airy sleeping 
compartments. Boys and girls are kept apart. Next morn- 
ing the children are taken down to court in a big closed wagon. 

The court-room, while refreshingly clean and well venti- 
lated, has all the impressive accessories of a court, such as 
a raised dais for the judge’s bench, a witness chair, closed- 
off clerk’s desk, uniformed court attendants and the like. 


Miners’ Wives, Children and Houses in one of the less prosperous Quarters, Shenandoah 


The quality of justice as dealt out in this court is ever tem- 
pered with mercy. . The jud, assigned to this:-bench from 
the general Court of Special Sessions are men who have vol 
unteered for stich service by reason of their sympathy for 
children. The first magistrate, for instance, to’ b ected 
for this court was Justice Willard Olmsted, e. judge with a 
reputation for common-sense and kindlinfess tempered by a 
keen sense of humor. 

Half the time, the children promptly 
charges against them. In such case: 
pended, unless it be a particularly serious charge or the reps 
tition of a previous offence. Then the children are apt to be 
committed to charitable institutions for the care of wayward 
juveniles according to their religious denomination. If the 
parents appear and show a disposition to keep their children 
out of further mischief, the young felons at the bar are gen- 
erally turned over to them with a more or less spicy homily 
from the Court to the parent. 

To a mere casual observer, the Children’s Court is one of 
the most interesting spots in an unusually interesting city. 
It is. a place where the late Marie Bashkirtseff, J. G. Brown 
or other painters of street children would have found abun- 
dant material for their brushes. Writers like Dickens er Bal 
zac would have revelled in it. It is.a place for laughter and 
for tears. It is a court over the bench of which should be in 
scribed the poet’s lines: 


admit the truth of the 
sentence is mostly sus- 


The greatest attribute of Heaven is Mercy; 
And ‘tis the crown of Justice, and the glory, 
Where it may kill with right, to save by pity. 
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FAIR en P WILFRED . PoNnD 


URING the past ten-years-a wonderful advance has 
been made in the matter of woman’s ‘“‘horseman- 
ship.’’ Not in the direction of riding astride. That 

is simply a fad. Woman’s advance in horse interests is in 
another direction. 

Miss ‘‘Patsy’’ Den is employed to break horses to side- 
saddle on the great ranch of Dr. Seward Webb, at Santa 
Barbara, Cal. This young lady is still in her teens, and 
inherits her love of horses from the great family of Dens, 
which, in the old days, owned corrals from Point.Concepcion 
to Ventura. Virile American pioneer blood on the one side, 
and Castilian Spanish on the other—two great lines of won- 
derful horsemen and horsewomen; for the pioneer Spanish 
women thought nothing of their seventy miles a day on 
horseback. 

Her father took her in hand—he heing a perfect horseman 
—and in a year the worst bucking bronco in the West could 
not'unseat her. When ten years of age, at Santa Barbara, 
an amateur Jockey Club was organized there. by Pierre 
Lorillard and P. Duryea,’ and. after the gentlemen riders 
were ‘‘fit,’? some races, were arranged, one for saddle horses; 
and; although 'the entries.gave no sign, when the horses went 
to the post.one carried a side-saddle with Miss Patsy in the 
pigskin, *Right ‘at the post, she pushed her horse forward to 
win mH by the scantest of noses from Pierre Lorillard’s most clever 


That was all fun; now it is business with Miss Den. She 
commences schooling her horses at 10 a.M., and it is fre- 
quently 6 P.M. before she finishes, for at last reports she had 
thirty under her hands, and with her it is a matter of patience 
and kindneéss*that eventually wins the day with a refractory 
horse. Qver: ihe jumps .she has trained. these. thirty finely 
bred horses until the famed double hurdle—one at four feet, 
followed .immediately by another at five feet six inches—is 
simply play. 

This is not a.solitary instance. Miss Marion Holloway is 
well, known .to the visitors to the National Horse Show in 
New York, as each year. she rides her own horses into the 
ring, showing their paces, and is generally successful. .She 
would not hesitate to take them over the bar, ‘but the rules of 
the Association do not admit lady contestants, for fear of 


accidents and the rashness of some inexpert young damsels 
who would risk the fall to display.themselves prominently in 


_public. Miss Holloway is young, scarcely out of her teens, 


and a thoroughly womanly girl. 

Mrs, John Gerken is another prominent figure in the show 
ring. She has a magnificent place at King’s Highway, Long 
Island, and has a stable of crack: hackney s, saddle-horses and 
road-horses,, These she herself shows in the ring. Last year 
she,won second honors’ with the hackney stallion Brandon 
(bred by Dr, Webb), and‘also drove this fine horse ‘to second 
honors in a‘pair with Belmar. She won with her famous 
Newsboy. She was second in four-in-hands (rules prohibit- 
ing her driving them herself). Her handsome My Lady 
Dainty won in the saddle class, with any number of other 
awards. In all of these cases, riding and driving, Mrs. 
Gerken shows her own entries, and receives unstinted ap- 
plause—not because she is a woman in the ring, but because 
she evidences her thorough knowledge of the technique, and 
is in total contradistinction to certain classes in which the 
fair drivers too evidently show it is the toilet they are ex- 
hibiting rather than the horse and equipage. 

Among the “‘fliers’’ of the famed Meadowbrook Hunt are 
Mrs. *‘Jimmy’’ Kernochan, who still rides her famous Retribu- 
tion; Mrs. Ladenburg, one of the most daring riders of the 
hunt, who this season has sustained a serious fall; while with 
the Deep Run Hunt Club may be quoted such society leaders 
as Mrs. Allen Potter, née Miss Gertrude Rives’ of Castlehill; 
Mrs. Thomas N. Carter, née’ Miss Agnes Mayo; Miss Blacker, 
Miss Helen Christian, Miss Gertrude Skelton, Mrs. Cole Blan- 
son, Mrs. A. H. Christian, Jr., and many others, not only of 
these two prominent hunt clubs, but of other clubs all over 
the country. . Tliese ladies are all sterling horsewomen, 
who not only ride, but thoroughly understand a horse, and 
if thrown: out-of the hunt and left unnoticed by the flying 
field, would thoroughly understand what to do with a tired 
horse so as to bring him home without damage to wind or 
limb. 

All over the West are hunting clubs for women, the most 
notable being the Arroyo Hunt Club of Denver, Col., which 
was organized for hunting the fleet coyote on the plains of 
eastern Colorado, The only men on the list are the two 


whips, and but for the fact that their duties consist of the 
constant handling, feeding, etce., of a pack of sixteen fierce 
hounds, some strenuous girl would take the office and keep 
it essentially and practically a woman’s organization. The 
Mistress of the Hunt rides ahead several hundred yards 
into promising country. She spies a coyote, signals to the 
whip, the hounds are released, and, throwing up their heads, 
make for the Mistress as a matter of training ; she throws 
them on to the fleeing coyote and the huyt is in full ery. 

The coyote is fleet as the wind. He leaps into an arroya 
or dry water-course, and runs three hundred yards or so at 
right angles, invisible to the following hounds but in full 
view of the Mistress of the Hunt. She, by voice and gest- 
ure, directs them, countering the coyote, until at last he 
breaks from the arroyo and heads for the last, straight, de- 
spairing runaway, which eventually ends in ‘‘the death.” 
This is not a gallop across the grass. The arroyos are wide 
enough for a good horse to leap, the take-off is slippery and 
bad; some of the deep cuts are fenced with barbed wire, and 
there is the ever-constant and not-to-be-foreseen danger of a 
horse putting his foot into a badger or prairie-dog hole, thus 
sustaining a bad tumble which may throw the fair rider out 
of the run, until some one catches and returns her horse. 
After the chase there is a breakfast at the club-house, and 
fortunate indeed is the man who is received as a guest by 
these fair Amazons. 

As to well-known ladies interested in a less strenuous way 
in horses and their ownership, there are Mrs. J. H. Alex- 
ander, Miss G. F. Antony, Mrs. H. N. Bain, Miss M. D. 
Bowers, Mrs. R. F. Carman, Mrs. Herbert Coppell, Miss 
M. Deering, Mrs. A. E. Dietrich, Mrs. F. W. Duryea, Miss 
B. Elkins, Mrs. W. S.. Elliott, Miss K. Gilbert, Mrs. H. H. 
Good, Mrs. J. B. M. Grosvenor, Mrs. C. H. Halecomb, Miss 
L. Hidalgo, Miss C...Hughes, Mrs. A. Keyhart, Mrs. E. C. 
Kirkland, Mrs. W. E. Kotman, Miss Doris Lawson and her 
sisters, Miss Gladys and Miss Marion; Mrs. L, T. Martin, 
Miss M. Murchison, Mrs. Charles Pfizer, Mrs. J. Forbes 
Potter, Mrs. Roche, Mrs. KE. M. Simmons, Miss G. B. Whit- 
comb, Mrs. Harrie R. Wimsatt, and many others whose 
names are recorded in gold letters on the National Horse 
Show Roll of Fame. 
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OPENING DAYS AT 


circles of the town to give the student sufficient stimulus of 
social freedom. - Students can have teas and ‘‘rabbits’’ in 


at a woman’s college. Women appreciate this, and 

now that the colleges again ‘are opening their doors, 
freshmen and upper-class ‘tmen’’ are thronging the campuses 
of Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley and other institutions 
for the higher education of women. 

The ‘new-comer, the freshman, feels this stimulus. almost 
the. moment she sets foot’on the campus of her chosen col- 
lege. * Suppose she is from a distant part of the country and, 
as often happetis,a;total stranger to every,one. She is at 
once made welcome with ja; heartiness that immediately ban- 


A WOMAN can have no greater stimulus than a course 


ishes any diffidence’she may have felt in her new surround. _ 


sensation. She really is ‘sot. © . 
“men” an entertainment. This is conducted in a most formal 


ings. She experieiices a ni 
body. - Vistas of @ deli four years open tip before her.” 
She is at home almost befere-she is-there. ‘ 

The group she sees on atrival does not: meditate violence. 
The girls are upper class ‘‘men,””.a ds a committee to 
welcome the memibérs of the inegming ‘class and to give them 
advice about rooms,’ eating-¢l ndther,little details, which 
gofar. toward making’a new 4 Peomforta e jn Jess time than 
if she were left to herself. Of :coupse} 


she enters college sbegomes a *‘man.”” There is one thing, 


howeyer, that gives pthese “*men’? away—the{ mountain of * 


trunks at.the station on opening day!? No real men ’s col- 
lege ever had sucha barrfead@ of ,impedimen 

Tn .addition to the intellectual: stimulus which the new 
student ‘derives from active competition in studies’ with a 
large class, there is the added zest of personal responsibility 
when she discovers that college is not a boarding school. 
Her room is ‘ther own establishment.’? She comes and 
goes as she wants, providing she does not: traverse certain 
common-sense rules of bebavior or commits no offence which 
tradition at her particular college makes espegially fieinous. 
The facuities of most women’s colleges hdld“that there 1s 
enough social entertaining at the college itself or in college 


bry. gil the anoment » 








their rooms; there are dances in the ‘‘gym’’; the president 
and faculty members entertain; and there are theatricals, to 
say nothing of the various sports. 

Indeed, a freshman hardly is settled before she receives 
from ‘‘Christians’’ (or from the ‘‘Barnswallows”’ if the col- 
lege be Wellesley) an invitation .to an entertainment for the 
first Saturday evening. There is dancing; and the singing 
of college songs gives added heartiness to the affair and 
makes the freshmen feel that they are part of the college 
life. 

It soon comes the turn of the sophomores to give the new 


saanner, .The.sophomores seem to want. to make the fresh- 
men feelthat,*instéad of being in danger of hazing from 
them, they. are their special care. It is a curious sensation 
for a freshman’ to. read a most. formally. worded invitation 
from a Sophomore friend, who, caddy-bag in hand, stands 
beside her ready to start out for a round of the links. The 
evening! of) the party her sophomore friend sends her flowets, 
calls for her and escorts‘her to’ the function, takes her-down 
to Supper, and, in fact, Seon the evening acts as her 
male escort. 

There is at least one star entertainment during the college 
year to which men are invited, like ‘‘Founder’s Day’’ at Vas- 
sar... This is the ‘tYale prom.’’ of women’s’ colleges. An 
amusing feature’ of it is;that the men are known by numbers 
and that their names and numbers’are recorded on a diagram 
with the location of the seat and the box to which they have 
been assigned, so that, should a man get lost, he can be found 
and led back to the fold—the seat bearing his number. 

It does not take long for the athletic, spirit of the college to 
permeate the new-comer. She notes evidences of it at every 
turn, especially at the opening of the basket-ball season. The 





THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


bulletins bear such notices as: ‘‘All freshmen who want to 
play basket-ball sign their names below. (Permission from 
the college physician and gymnasium director must be ob- 
tained before playing.)”’ 

The new ‘‘man’’ who wants to play, instead of finding her- 
self a nuisance, discovers that she is the object of much at- 
tention. For it is about the qualities of the freshman class 
as‘ basket-ball players that the greatest interest centres. The 
junior trainers get valiantly to work with them and ere long 


“the freshmen volunteers are organized ‘into teams and are 


working under numerous critical eyes. All this is flattering 
to the new-comer’s pride and stimulating to her spirits. She 
no longer is the little sister of a suburban family. Her indi- 
viduality is developing, her character becoming established: 
These reopening days at women’s colleges have just one 
touch of sadness. Some of the candidates for the freshman 
class may have failed to pass in some of their exams. in the 
spring. They come back in the autumn in hopes of making 
up their conditions then... Alas! and especially if the stand- 
ard of the college is high, they may fail again and be obliged 
to turn away from the seat of learning which has proven a 
bit too learned for them as yet. Apropos of such experi- 
ences, the Bryn Mawr calendar contains this ‘‘grind’’: 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year; / 

When trunks arrive by wagon-load 
And picture-hooks are dear; 

When over entrance papers piled; 
The tired professor grieves; 

And would-be freshmen drift away, 
As drift the autumn leaves, 


But if it happens sometimes that the would-be freshman 
doesn’t become a ‘‘man’’ so soon as she expected to, let 
me join her in the hope that her transformation will not 
be delayed beyond another year. 
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““Iris’’ at the Criterion. 





Virginia Harned and Oscar Asch: 





“There’s Many a Slip.”” (Garrick.) 











Ida Conquest in “The 
Two Schools” at the 
Madison Square 



































Ethel Barrymore in ‘“‘A Country Mouse” at the New Savoy 
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Beatrice Irwin, the ingenue 
with “‘Many a Slip” 
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“The Mummy and the Humming Bird” Act I. John Drew, Lewis Baker, Marie Derickson, Margaret Dale and Guy Standing 


SOME LATE SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
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A FINE SPECIMEN OF AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


Picture by our Staff Photographer, James H. Hare 











—— 


The new twin-screw steamship ‘‘Finland”’ arrived in New York on September 28, from the yards of her builders, William Cramp & Sons, ready for her maiden 
voyage, scheduled a week later. This ocean monster is the sister ship of the ‘“‘Kroonland’”’ and one of the largest liners ever built in this country. Her 


length is 580 feet and she has a register of 12,760 gross tons. 


She will run between New York and Antwerp, with accommodations for 1500 passengers 














THE MYSTERY OF THE GREAT WHITE NORTH 


By WALTER WELLMAN, Arctic Explorer 


North Pole is still unconquered. During the past 

few weeks public interest in Arctic exploration has 
been stirred to high pitch by the return of one expedition 
after another. Baldwin, Peary and Sverdrup have emerged 
from behind the veil which for a year at least hides all Arc- 
tic travellers from the knowledge of the world of civilization. 
For the first time in a good many years there is not an ex- 
plorer left within the Arctic Zone. Millions of square miles 
of ice-covered waters and glacier-capped lands about the 
northern cap of the globe are now without human inhabi- 
tants, save that at two spots in the southern fringe of that 
vast region—Greenland and Nova Zembla—there live a few 
squalid Eskimos and Samoyedes. 

No doubt the reading public has been much mystified by 
the return of so many expeditions. In the first place, it 
wonders why they should all come back about the same time. 
The answer is very simple. It is only in midsummer that 
ships can get in or out of the real Arctic. At all other sea- 
sons of the year the broad belt of floating ice makes it impos- 
sible for even the stoutest craft to push from upper Green- 
land or Franz Josef Land to a port in the civilized part of the 
world. The travellers come back at the end of August or in 
early September because that is the only time they can get 
back. Yet it is a somewhat striking coincidence that all the 
Arctic parties should return the same year, though for differ- 
ent reasons. 

The chief reason in all three cases is failure. Not one of 
the three expeditions has achieved genuine success. Not one 
has accomplished what it set out todo. All three explorers 
—the two Americans and the Norwegian—hoped to attain the 
Pole, or at least to make a new record in approach toward it. 
Peary and Baldwin frankly admitted that it was the Pole they 
sought, while Sverdrup cautiously claimed to have little ambi- 
tion in that direction, and publicly announced that exploration 


A” THE POLE-SEEKERS have come home, and the 


From Copyrighted Stereoscopic Photographs by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y., 1902 





Eskimo Brother and Sister 


was the object which he had in view. Yet it was known to 
his intimate friends in Norway, with whom the writer has 
talked, that secretly he yearned for the Pole and meant to go 
after it if he could get within striking distance. The truth is 
that the North Pole is the only thing in the Arctic Zone that 
is worth seeking. The practical value of the Pole is of course 
nil. The scientific value of its discovery is an uncertain 
quantity—it may be great or it may be small. But the sen- 
timent, the history, the literature, the rivalry, that have clus- 
tered about the efforts of many men of many nations to reach 
the Pole give to it an interest and importance completely over- 
shadowing any purely geographical achievements. It is the 
attainment of the Pole that the world is waiting for. Its in- 
terest in an expedition is regulated by the degree of promise 
or performance in that quest. The discovery of new islands 
for the maps or of a rare specimen for some natural history 
museum the world cares very little about. It is now the Pole 
or nothing, and every man who ventures into the field of en- 
deavor feels this world-curiosity, this world-wide sentiment, 
this universal wish to read the epic written in deeds and not 
in words, as a tremendous impelling force behind him. But 
for this there would be few Arctic explorers. 

The causes of the three failures are well understood by 
those who have had experience in Arctic work, though they 
are not easily comprehended by the general public. In 
Peary’s case the fundamental trouble was that his base lay 
too far south. In a previous article in COLLIER’S WEEKLY I 
expressed the fear that he was fatally handicapped in this re- 
spect, and the sequel proves that it was so. It should be 
remembered that the Pole-seeker is limited to a short season 
of travel—after the light returns, late in February, and until 
the weather gets so warm, at the end of May, that the ice- 
floes are broken up and in motion and the snow is soft and 
slushy. Hence the importance of setting out from head- 
quarters as near to the Pole as possible. Lieutenant Peary 


passed the winter at Cape Sabine, about the 79th paruallel. 
He left there March 6, but had to travel two hundred miles 
to his outpost at Fort Conger (Greely’s old headquarters) be- 
fore his real dash for the Pole began. Not until March 20 
did he start upon his journey in an effort to reach the top of 
the earth, whereas he should have started March 1, or, bet- 
ter still, about February 20. That month is a golden one for 
the party which struggles poleward over the rough and diffi- 
cult frozen surface of the sea, for then travel conditions are 
at their best. Had Peary wintered at Conger and set out 
therefrom March 1, he would have had a fighting chance to 
reach the Pole. He certainly would have been able to 
eclipse the record. 

As it was, Peary travelled in all about three hundred and 
seventy-five statute miles from Cape Sabine, or one hundred 
and seventy-five miles beyond Conger. Had the whole three 
hundred and seventy-five miles been put in beyond Conger he 
would have found himself beyond the 87th parallel, within 
two hundred miles of the Pole, and nearer thereto than man 
had ever before approached. When Dr. Nansen made his 
record of 86:14 he started from a base (the Fram) at 84:04, 
and his sledging advance amounted to only one hundred and 
fifty miles. When Captain Cagni of the Duke of Abruzzi’s 
party beat Nansen’s record by nineteen miles he started 
from a base at 81:40, and his sledging advance was not so 
great by about twenty-five miles as Peary’s. Why Lieuten- 
ant Peary did not arrange to use Fort Conger as his winter 
quarters instead of Cape Sabine has not as yet been ex- 
plained. Had he done so he might now have the ‘‘furthest 
north”’ as a trophy of his plucky effort. 

Captain Sverdrup’s failure was due to unfavorable ice con- 
ditions in the waters lying between Greenland and Grinnell 
Land. Because of the Fram’s wonderful drift voyage through 
the polar sea Captain Sverdrup had a somewhat exaggerated 
notion of her powers. He thought she could go anywhere, 
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An Eskimo Paterfamilias 


and had little doubt of his ability to circumnavigate Green- 
land. But, as Arctic students had thought would be the case, 
the heavy, pressure-packed ice in the narrow waters between 
Greenland and Grinnell Land proved to be quite different 
from the ice which the Fram had encountered in the open 
polar sea. Sverdrup was unable to force his ship even as 
far north as Fort Conger, which had been reached, in favor- 
able iee years, by the ships of the Nares, the Hall and the 
Greely expeditions, It is barely possible- that in a lucky 
year a ship might circumnavigate Greenland, but an ambi- 
tious explorer might be compelled to wait twenty years for 
such a favorable opportunity. One may be sure that the fail- 
ure of both Peary and Sverdrup to carry out their plans and 
attain the objects which they had in view was not due in 
either case to incompetency, timidity or lack of energy and 
zeal, Physical conditions confronted them with insuperable 
obstacles. Peary sledged as far as it was prudent for him to 
go, and when he turned back the ice floes were breaking up 
and drifting to the westward. Sverdrup simply could not 
force his ship further north, and apparently he was not out- 
fitted for a long sledge journey, or did not care to become a 
rival of Peary’s by employing the same methods in the same 
field. 

The failure of Baldwin, leader of the expensively outfitted 
expedition of which Mr. Ziegler was the financial backer, must 
be ascribed to other causes. It is quite clear that Baldwin was 
not a success in this expedition. The collapse of the expedi- 
tion was doubtless due to dissensions and to the breakdown 
of the commander’s moral influence over his followers. One 
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Explorers in Cold Storage 


or two of Baldwin’s companions, returning to America before 
him, have charged him publicly with all manner of offences 
against the peace and harmony of the party. Asa rule not 
much heed should be paid to the plaints of a subordinate who 
rushes into print with criticism of his chief while the latter is 
on the other side of the ocean and unable to defend him- 
self. It would be more manly to wait till the accused 
is at hand, or, better still, not to wash such dirty linen in 
public. But now that the scandal has come out it appears 
that Baldwin is charged with many shortcomings, among 
them a fatal inability to command the respect or confi- 
dence of his men. Probably the fault was his only in part, 
but as the responsible leader he must be judged by results. 
Tf he could_not preserve discipline and get work done, failure 
is the verdict which must be scored against him, and the 
minor question of culpability may be left to the future and to 
the financial backer to determine. 

It is a curious fact that bickering and feuds are very com- 
mon in Arctic expeditions. The statement has been made 
that there never was an Arctic expedition without its quar- 
rels, This may be an exaggeration, but it is lamentably true 
that the exceptions to the rule are few and far between. 
Lieutenant (now General) Greely had trouble with his doctor, 
and more serious friction with some of the enlisted men af- 
terward. De Long was at swords’ points with various mem- 
bers of his party. Nansen and Sverdrup, despite their inti- 
mate association in two Arctic voyages, one of them of two 
years’ duration, are not now on speaking terms. Quarrels 
were rife in the recent Antarctic expeditions. Peary and 
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A musical Greenland Beauty 


Dedrick have been taking the public into their confidence as 
to their differences, and this is not by any means the first 
time Peary has had trouble with his men. 

The explanation is simple. Members of Arctic exploring 
parties are shut up together months or years in a little ship’s 
cabin or some headquarters hut. After a few weeks they 
know every scrap of one another’s history. After a few 
months they know every thought of which any one of them 
is capable concerning any possible subject. Yet they must 
continue living together in the same room, sleeping in the 
same bag. Men who at home are companionable and genial 
become morose, morbidly sensitive, childish in their prone- 
ness to take offence and sulk. Literally they grow tired 
of seeing one another around. Try as hard as the leader 
may, he finds it almost impossible to keep up good fellow- 
ship: He suggests games or other diversions, suca as story- 
telling or literary exercises, but they decline or participate 
half-heartedly. Men permit animosities to be roused by 
trifles, and ridiculous grudges they nurture as the most serious 
affair of their isolated, lonely life. 

It is during the long winter—the sunless, cheerless, work- 
less winter—that men are thus mopish and morbid. But start 
them into the field on a sledge journey, enduring the great 
cold, toiling like galley-slaves, facing dangers, feeling the 
thrill of possible success, and you have another story. Then 
men draw near unto one another, like brothers, and show the 
stuff they are made of. If the childishness of the idle camp 
were not supplanted by the manhood of the strenuous field, 
Arctic exploration. would be an abomination. 
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Shortly after noon of September 20, the new United States protected cruiser ‘‘Des Moines” was launched from the yard of the Fore River Ship and Engine 
Company at Quincy, Mass. This warship, the most important one constructed in Massachusetts for a century, had two fair sponsors—Miss Elsie Macom- 
ber of lowa (in white hat above), who broke the bottle of champagne against the prow, and Miss Clara N. Carleton of Massachusetts, who cut the ropes 
holding the last keel-block. The building of the ‘‘Des Moines’ was authorized by Act of Congress on March 3, 1895. The Fore River Company 
laid her keel in August, 1900. She has an extreme length of 308 feet 2 inches, a beam of 44 feet, a normal displacement of 3,200 tons and 
a full-load displacement of 3,500 tons. She will have an estimated speed of 16 1-2 knots, with 4,700 indicated horsepower. The “‘Des 
Moines,” according to her designer, Admiral Hichborn, belongs to the most useful of the medium-sized type of American warships. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


The narrator, Inspector Scarlett of the Imperial Military 
Police during the Franco-Prussian War, is ordered to arrest 
the Countess de Vassart and a band of socialists at her chateau, 
La Trappe. John Buckhurst, accused of having stolen a dia- 
mond crucifix belonging to Louis XI., is supposed to be among 
them. The inspector, while on his way to the chateau, meets 
a girl tending turkeys. He thinks her one of the Countess de 
Vassart’s friends disguised, and despite her objections compels 
her to accompany him as a guide to La Trappe. There the 
countess and her friends are arrested by Scarlett. While sig- 
nalling for gendarmes from the chdteau roof the inspector loses 
his balance, but is saved from death by the presence of mind of 
the countess. Confident of Buckhurst’s innocence, she reveals 
his hiding-place to Scarlett, who proves him to be a scoundrel 
wanted by the government. While awaiting the gendarmes 
Prussian uhlans attack the party. A conflict ensues during 
which Buckhurst escapes. Scarlett is wounded and with the 
countess is taken to the Prussian camp, where they are released 
and ordered sent to the French frontier. 


CHAPTER V 
The Immortals 


HEN I became conscious again I was lying on a 

WV table. Two men were leaning over me; a third 

came up, holding w basin. There was an odor of 
earbolic in the air. 

The man with the basin made a horrid grimace when he 
caught my eye; his face was a curious golden yellow, his 
eyes jet black, and at first I took him for a fever phantom. 
Then my bewildered eyes fastened on his scarlet fez pulled 
down over his left ear, the sky-blue zouave jacket with its 
bright yellow arabesques, the canvas breeches, leggings laced 
close over the thin shins and ankles of an Arab. And I 
knew him for a soldier of African riflemen—one of those 
brave children of the desert whom we called ‘‘Turcos,’’ and 
whose faith in the greatness of France has never faltered 
sinee the first blue battalion of Algiers was formed under 
the eagles of the First Empire. 

‘Hello, Mustapha!’’ I said faintly; ‘“‘what are they doing 
to me now?”’ . 

The Turco’s golden-bronze visage relaxed; he saluted me. 
‘*Macache sabir,”’ he said; ‘‘they picked a bullet from your 
spine, my inspector.”’ 

An officer in the uniform of a staff surgeon came around 
the table where I was lying. ‘‘Bon!’’ he exclaimed, eying 
me sharply through his gold-rimmed glasses. ‘Can you feel 
your hind legs now, young man?”’ 

I could feel them all too intensely, and I said so. 

The surgeon began to turn down his shirt-sleeves and but- 
ton his cuffs, saying: ‘*You’re lucky to have a pain in your 
legs.’’ furning to the Turco, he added, ‘*Lift him!’’ And 
the giant rifleman picked me up and laid me in a long chair 
by the window. ‘‘Your case is one of those amusing cases,”’ 
continued the surgeon, buckling on his sword and revolver; 
‘very amusing, I assure you. As for the bullet, I could 
have turned it out with a straw—only it rested there exactly 
where it stopped the use of those long legs of yours!—a fine 
example of temporary reflex paralysis ;,and no hemorrhage to 
speak of—nothing to swear about, young man. By the way, 
you ought to go to bed for a few days.’ He clasped his 
short baldric over his smartly buttoned tume The room 
was shaking with the discharges of cannon. ‘‘A millimetre 
further and that bullet would have cracked your spine, Re- 
member that and keep off your feet. Ouf! The cannon are 
tuning up!’”’—as a terrible discharge shattered the glass in 
the window-panes beside me. 

‘‘Where am I, doctor?”’ I asked. 

‘*Parbleu, in Morsbronn! Can’t you hear the orchestra— 
zim-bam-zim! The Prussians are playing their Wagner music 
for us. Here—swallow this! How do you feel now?”’ 

“Sleepy. Did you say a day or two, doctor?” 

‘‘T said a week or two—perhaps longer. I’ll look in this 
evening if I’m not up to my chin in amputations. Take these 
every hour if in pain. Go to sleep, my son.” With a pater- 
nal tap on my head, he drew on his scarlet, gold-banded cap, 


tightened the check-strap and walked out of the room. Down- 
stairs I heard him cursing because his horse had been shot. [ 
never saw him again. 

Dozing feverishly, hearing the cannon through troubled 
slumber, I awoke toward noon quite free from any con- 
siderable pain, but thirsty and restless, and numbed to the 
hips. Alarmed, I strove to move my feet, and succeeded. 
Then, freed from the haunting terror of paralysis, I fell to 
pinching my legs with satisfaction, my eyes roving about in 
search of water. 

The room where I lay was in disorder; it appeared to be 
completely furnished with well-made old pieces, long out of 
date, but not old enough to be desirable. Chairs, sofas, 
tables, were all fashioned in that poor design which marked 
the early period of the Consulate; the mirror was a fine sheet 
of glass imbedded in Pompeiian and Egyptian designs; the 
clock, which had stopped, was a meaningless lump of gilt 
and marble, supported on gilt sphinxes. Over the bed hung 
a tarnished canopy broidered with a coronet, which, from the 
strawberry leaves and the pearls raised above them, I took to 
be the coronet of a count of English origin. 

The room appeared to be very old, and I knew the house 
must have stood for centuries somewhere along the single 
street of Morsbronn, though I could not remember seeing 
any building in the village which, judging from the exterior, 
seemed likely to contain such a room as this. 

The nearer and heavier cannon-shots had ceased, but the 
window-sashes hummed with the steady thunder of a battle 
going on somewhere among the mountains. Knowing the 
Alsatian frontier fairly well, I understood that a battle among 
the mountains must mean that our First Corps had been at- 
tacked, and that we were on the defensive on French soil. 

The booming of the guns was unbroken—as steady and 
sustained as the eternal roar of a cataract. At moments I 
believed that I could distinguish the staccato crashes. of 
platoon firing, but could not be certain in the swelling 
din. 

As I lay there on my long cushioned chair, burning with 
that insatiable thirst to thoroughly appreciate which one 
must be wounded, the door opened and a Turco soldier came 
into the room and advanced toward me on tiptoe. He wore 
full uniform, was fully equipped, crimson chechia, snowy gait- 
ers and terrible sabre-bayonet. 

I beckoned him, and the tall, bronzed fellow came up, smil- 
ing, showing his snowy pointed teeth under a crisp beard. 
‘*Water, Mustapha,’’ I motioned with stiffened lips; and the 
good fellow unslung his blue water-bottle and set it to my 
burning mouth. ‘‘Merci, mon brave,’’ I said; ‘tmay you 
dwell in paradise with Ali, the fourth Caliph, the Lion of 
God!’’ 

The Turco stared, muttered the Zekbir in a low voice, bent 
and kissed my hands. ‘‘Were you once an officer of our 
African battalions?’’ he asked in the Arab tongue. 

‘‘Sous-officier of Spahis cavalry,’’ I said, smiling; ‘‘and 
you are a Kabyle mountaineer from Constantine, I see.” 

“Tt is true as I recite the fatha,’’ cried the great fellow, 
beaming on me. ‘‘We Kabyles love our officers and bear wit- 
ness to the unity of God, too. 1am a marabout, my inspec- 
tor, Third Turcos—and I am anxious to have a Prussian ask 
me who were my seven ancestors!”’ 

The music of his long-forgotten tongue refreshed me; old 
scenes and memories of the camp at Oran, the never-to-be- 
forgotten cavalry with the scarlet cloaks, rushed on me thick 
and fast—incidents, trivial matters of the bazaars, faces of 
comrades dead, came to me in flashes. My eyes grew moist, 
my throat swelled; I whimpered. ‘‘It is all very well, mon 
enfant, but I’m here with a hole in me stuffed full of lint, and 
you have your two good arms and as many legs with which to 
explain to the Prussians who your seven ancestors may be. 
Give me a drink, in God’s name!’’ 
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Again he held up the blue water-bottle, saying gravely: 
‘‘We both worship the same God, my inspector, call Him 
what we will.”’ 

After a moment I said: ‘‘Is it a battle or a bousculade?— 
but I need not ask; the cannon tell me enough. Are they 
storming the heights, Mustapha?” 

‘‘Macache comprendir,’’ said the soldier, dropping into 
patois. ‘‘There is much noise, but we Turcos are here in 
Morsbronn, and we have seen nothing but sparrows.”’ 

I listened for a moment; the sound of the cannonade ap- 
peared to be steadily receding westward. ‘‘It seems to me 
like retreat!’’ I said sharply. 

‘“*Ritrite? Quis qui ci, ritrite?’’ 

I looked at the simple fellow with tears in my eyes. ‘‘You 
would not understand if I told you,’’ said I, ‘‘Are you de- 
tailed to look after me?”’ 

He said he was, and I informed him that I needed nobody ; 
that it was much more important for everybody that be should 
rejoin his battalion in the street below, where even now I could 
hear the Algerian bugles blowing a silver sonnerie, ‘‘Garde a 
vous!’ ‘*] am Salah Ben Ahmed, a marabout of the Third 
Turcos,’’ he said proudly, ‘‘and I have yet to explain to these 
Prussians who my seven ancestors were! Have I my inspec- 
tor’s permission to go?”’ 

He was fairly trembling as the imperative clangor of the 
bugles rang through the street; his fine nostrils quivered, 
his eyes glittered like a cobra’s. ‘‘Go, Salah Ben Ahmed the 
marabout,”’ said I, laughing. 

The soldier stiffened to attention; his bronzed hand flew to 
his scarlet fez, and, ‘‘Salute! O my inspector!’’ he cried 
sonorously, and was gone at a bound. 

That breathless unrest which always seizes me when men 
are at each other’s throats set me wriggling and twitching 
and peering from the window, through which I could not 
see because of the blinds. Command after command was 
ringing out in the street below. ‘‘Forward!’’ shouted a 
resonant voice, and ‘*Forward! forward! forward!’’ echoed 
the voices of the captains, distant, and more distant, then 
drowned in the rolling of kettledrums and the silvery clang 
of Moorish cymbals. 

The band music of the Algerian infantry died away in the 
distant tumult of the guns; faintly, at moments, I could still 
hear the shrill whistle of their flutes, the tinkle of the silver 
chimes on their toug; then a blank, filled with the hollow 
roar of battle; then a clear note from their reeds, a tinkle, 
an echoirg chime—and nothing, save the immense monotone 
of the cannonade. 

I had been lying there motionless for an hour, my head on 
my hand, snivelling, when there came a knock at the door; 
and I hastily buttoned my blood-stained shirt to the throat, 
threw my tunic over my shoulders and cried, ‘‘Come in!” 

A trick of memory, and perhaps of physical weakness, had 
driven from my mind all recollection of the Countess de Vas- 
sart since I had come to my senses under the surgeon’s probe, 
But, at the touch of her fingers on the door outside, I knew 
her—I was certain that it could be nobody but my countess 
who had turned aside in her gentle pilgrimage to lift this 
Lazarus from the waysides of a hostile world. 

She entered noiselessly, bearing a bowl of broth and some 
bread; but when she saw me sitting there with eyes and nose 
all red and swollen from snivelling, she set the bow! on a table 
and hurried to my side. ‘‘What is it? Is the pain so dread- 
ful?’”’ she whispered. 

‘‘No—oh, no. I’m only a fool—and quite hungry, ma- 
dame. ”” 

She brought the broth and bread and a glass of the most 
exquisite wine I ever tasted—a wine that seemed to brighten 
the whole room with its liquid sunshine. ‘‘Do you know 
where you are?”’ she asked gravely. 

“Oh, yes—in Morsbronn,”’ [ said, smiling. 

‘‘And in whose house, monsieur?”’ 

“*T don’t know.’’ I glanced instinctively at the tarnished 
coronet on the canopy above the bed. ‘*Do you know, Ma- 
dame la Comtesse?’ 

“T ought to,’’ she said, faintly amused; ‘‘I was born in 
this room. It was to this house that I desired to come 
before—my exile.’’ Her eyes softened as they rested first 
on one familiar object, then on another. ‘‘The house has 
always been in our family,’’ she said. ‘‘It was once one of 
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those fortified farms in the times when every hamlet was a 
petty kingdom—like the King of Yvetot’s domain. Doubt- 
less the ancient Trécourts also wore cotton nightcaps for 
their coronets.’ 

‘| remenber now,”’ said I, ‘ta stone turret wedged in 
between two houses. Is this it?” 

“Yes; it is all that is left of the farm. My ancestors built 
this crazy old row of houses for their tenauts.”’ 

After a silence I said: ‘‘I wish I could look out of the win- 
dow.”’ 

She hesitated: ‘*I don’t suppose it could harm you?”’ 

**It will harm me if I don’t,”’ said I. 

She went to the window and folded up the varnished blinds. 
‘How dreadful the cannonade is growing,’’ she said. ‘*Wait! 
don’t think of moving! 1 will push you close to the window 
where you can see.”’ 

The tower in which my room was built projected from the 
rambling row of houses, so that my narrow window com- 
manded a view of almost the entire length of the street. 
This street comprised all there was of Morsbronn; it lay 
between a double rank of houses constructed of plaster 
and beams, and surmounted by high pointed gables and 
slated or tiled roofs, so fantastic that they resembled 
steeples. 

Down the street I could see the house that I had left 
twenty-four hours before, never dreaming what my journey 
to La Trappe held in store for me. One or two dismounted 
soldiers of the Third Hussars sat in the doorway, listening 
to the cannon; but, except for these listless troopers, a few 
nervous sparrows, and here and there a skulking peasant, 
slinking off with a load of household furniture on his back, 
the street was deserted. 

Everywhere shutters had been put up, blinds closed, cur- 
tains drawn. Not a shred of smoke curled from the chim- 
neys of these deserted houses; the heavy gables cast sinister 
shadows over closed doors and gates barred and locked; and it 
made me think of an unseaworthy ship prepared for a storm, 
so bare and battened down was this long, dreary commune, 
lying there in the August sun. 

Beside the window, close to my face, was a small square 
loophole, doubtless once used for arquebuse fire. It tired me 
to lean on the window, so I contented myself with lying back 
and turning my head; and I could see quite as well through 
the loophole as from the window. Lying there, watching the 
slow shadows crawling out over the sidewalk, 1 had been 
for some minutes thinking of my friend Mr, Buckhurst, 
when I heard the young countess stirring in the room be- 
hind me, 

‘**You are not going to be a cripple?’’ she said, as I tu ned 
my head. 

“Oh, no, indeed!’’ said I. 

‘Nor die?’’ she added seriously. 

‘*How could a man die with an angel straight from heaven 
to guard him! Pardon, I am only grateful, not impertinent. *’ 
I looked at her humbly, and she looked at me without the 
shghtest expression. 

Oh, it was all very well for the Countess de Vassart to 
tuck up her skirts and rake hay and live with a lot of half- 
erazy apostles and throw her fortune to the proletariat and 
her reputation to the dogs. She could do it, she was Eline 
Cyprienne de Trécourt, Countess de Vassart; and if her rela- 
tives didn’t like her views, that was their affair, and if. the 
Faubourg Saint Germain emitted moans, that concerned the 
noble taubourg and not James Scarlett, a policeman attached 
to a division of paid mercenaries. Oh, yes; it was all very 
well tor the Countess de Vassart to play at democracy with 
her unbalanced friends, but it was also well for Americans to 
remember that she was French and that this was France, and 
that in France a countess was a countess until she was buried 
in the family vault—whether she had chosen to live as a count- 
ess or as Doll Dairymaid. 

The young girl looked at me curiously, studying me with 
those exqusite gray eyes of hers. Pensive, distraite, she sat 
there, the delicate contour of her head outlined against the 
sunny window, which quivered with the slow boom! boom! 
of the cannonade. ‘*Are you English, Monsieur Scarlett?” 
she asked quietly. 

‘*American, madame. 

**And yet you take service under an emperor.”’ 

**T have taken harder service than that.”’ 

“Of necessity?”’ 

“*Yes, madame.”’ 

She was silent. 

**Would it amuse you to hear what I have been?’’ I said, 
smiling. 

“That is not the word,’’ she said quietly. ‘To hear of 
hardship helps one to understand the world.’’ 

The cannonade had been growing so loud again that it was 
with difficulty that we could make ourselves audible to each 
other. The jar of the discharges began to dislodge bits of 
glass and little triangular pieces of plaster, and the solid walls 
of the tower shook till even the mirror began to sway and the 
tarnished gilt sconces to quiver in their sockets. 

**I wish you were not in Morsbronn,’’ I said. 

‘I feel safer here in my own house than | should at La 
Trappe,’’ she replied. 

She was probably thinking of the dead uhlan and of poor 
Bazard; perhaps of the wretched exposure of Buckhurst— 
the man whom she had trusted and who had proved to be a 
swindler, and a murderous one at that. 

Suddenly a shell fell into the courtyard opposite, bursting 
immediately in a cloud of gravel which rained against our 
turret like hail. 

Stunned for an instant, the countess stood there, motion- 
less, her face turned toward the window. I struggled to sit 
upright. She looked calmly at me; the color came back into 
her face and, in spite of my remonstrance, she walked to the 
window, closed the heavy outside shutters and the blinds. 
As she was fastening them I heard the whizzing quaver of 
another shell, the racket of its explosion, the crash of 
plaster. 


” 


‘‘Where is the safest place for us to stay?’’ she asked. 
Her voice was perfectly steady. 

‘In the cellar. I beg you to go at once.” 

Bang! A shell blew-up in a shower of slates and knocked 
a chimney into a heap of bricks. 

‘Do you insist on staying by that loophole?’’ she asked, 
without a quiver in her voice. 

‘**Yes, I do,” said I. ‘Will you go to the cellar?”’ 

**No,’’ she said shortly. 

I saw her walk toward the rear of the room, hesitate, sink 
down by the edge of the bed and lay her face in the pillow. 
Two shells burst with deafening reports in the street; the 
young countess covered her face with both hands. Shell 
after shell came howling, whistling, whizzing into the vil- 
lage; the two hussars had disappeared, but a company of 
Turcos came up on @ run and began to dig a trench across 
the street a hundred yards west of our turret. 

How they made the picks and shovels fly! Shells tore 
through the air over them, bursting on impact with roof 
and chimney; the Turcos tucked up their blue sleeves, spat 
on their hands and dug away like terriers while their officers, 
smoking the eternal cigarette, coolly examined the distant 
landscape through their field-glasses. 

Shells rained fast on Morsbrdnn; nearer and nearer bel- 
lowed the guns; the plaster ceiling above my head cracked 
and fell in thin tlakes, filling the room with an acrid, smart- 
ing dust. Again and again metal fragments from shells 
rang out on the heavy walls of our turret; a roof opposite 
sank in; flames flickered up through clouds of dust; a 


- heavy yellow smoke, swarming with sparks, rolled past my 


window. 

Down the street a dull sound grew into a steady roar; the 
Turcos dropped pick and shovel and seized their rifles. *‘Garde! 
Garde a vous!”’ rang their startled bugles. The tumult in- 
creased to a swelling uproar, shouting, cheering, the crash 
of shutters and of glass, and— 

‘The Prussians!’’ bellowed the captain. 
charge!”’ 

His voice was lost; a yelling mass of soldiery burst into 
view, spiked helmets and bayonets glittering through the 
smoke; the Turcos were whirled about like brilliant but- 
terflies in a tornado; the fusillade swelled to a stupefying 
din, exploding in one terrible crash; and, wrapped in light- 
ning, the Prussian onset passed. 

From the stairs below came the sound of a voiceless strug- 
gle, a trample and panting and a clicking of steel—till of a 
sudden a voice burst out into a dreadful screaming. A shot 
followed, silence, another shot, then the stairs outside shook 
under the rush of mounting men. 

As the door burst open I felt a touch on my arm: the Count- 
ess de Vassart stood erect and pale, one slender protecting 
hand resting lightly on my shoulder; a lieutenant of Prus- 


‘“*Turcos— 


‘sian infantry confronted us—straight, heavy sword drawn, 


rigid, uncompromising—in his faultless gray and black uni- 
form, with its tight silver waist-sash. 

**I do not have you thrown into the street,’’ he said to 
me in excellent French, ‘*because there has been no fir- 
ing from the windows in this village. Otherwise—other 
measures. Be at ease, madame; [ shall not harm your 
invalid.”’ 

He glanced at me out of his near-sighted eyes, dropped 
the point of his sword to the stone floor and slowly caressed 
his small blond mustache. ‘‘How many troops passed 
through here yesterday morning?’’ he asked. 

I was silent. 

‘There was artillery, was there not?” 

I only looked at him. 

‘Do you hear?’ he repeated sharply. ‘You are a prisoner 
and I am questioning you.”’ 

**You have that useless privilege,’’ I observed. 

‘‘If you are insolent I will have you shot!’’ he retorted, 
staring haughtily at me. 

I glanced out of the window. There was a pause; the 
hand of the Countess de Vassart trembled on my shoulder. 

Under the window strident Prussian bugles were blowing 
a harsh summons; the young officer stepped to the loophole 
and looked out, then hastily removed his helmet and thrust 
his blond head through the smoky aperture: *‘March those 
prisoners in below!’’ he shouted down. Then he withdrew 
his head, put on his polished helmet of black leather faced 
with the glittering Prussian eagle and tightened the gold- 
sealed cheek-guard. 

A moment later came a trample of feet on the landing out- 
side, the door was flung open and three prisoners were bru- 
tally pushed into the room. 

I tried to turn and look at them; they stood in the dusk 
near the bed, but I could only make out that one was a 
Turco, his jacket in rags, his canvas breeches covered with 
mud, 

Again the lheutenant came to the loophole and glanced out, 
then shook his head, motioning the soldiers back. ‘‘It is too 
high and the arc of fire too limited,’’ he said shortly. ‘*De- 
tail four men to hold the stairs; ten men and a sergeant in 
the room below—and you’d better take your prisoners down 
there. Bayonet that Turco tiger if he shows his teeth again. 
March!”’ 

As the prisoners filed out 1 turned once more and thought 
I recognized Salah Ben Ahmed in the dishevelled Turco, but 
could not be certain, so distigured and tattered the soldier ap- 
peared. 

‘*Here, you hussar prisoner!’’ cried the lieutenant, point- 
ing at me with his white-gloved finger, ‘‘turn your head 
and busy yourself with what concerns you, And you, ma- 
dame,’’ he added pompously, ‘‘see that you give us no 
trouble, and stay in this room until you have permission 
to leave. 

‘‘Are—are you speaking to me, monsieur?’’ asked the 
countess, amazed. Then she rose, exasperated. ‘‘Your 
insolence disgraces your uniform,’’ she said. ‘Go to 
your French prisoners and learn the rudiments of cour- 
tesy!’’ 


The officer reddened to his colorless eyebrows; his little 
near-sighted eyes became stupid and fixed; he smoothed the 
blond down on his upper lip with hesitating fingers. Sud 
denly he turned and marched out, slamming the door vio- 
lently behind him, 

At this impudence the eyes of the countess began to 
sparkle and an angry flush mounted to her cheeks. 

‘*Madame,”’ said I, ‘the is only a German boy, unbal- 
anced by his own importance and his first battle. But 
he will never forget this lesson; let him digest it in his 
own manner.”” 

And he did, for presently there came a polite knock at the 
door, and the lieutenant reappeared, bowing rigidly, one hand 
on his sword-hilt, the other holding his helmet by the gilt 
spike. 

**Lieutenant von Eberbach present to apologize—”’ he said 
jerkily, red as a beet; ‘‘begs permission to take a half-dozen 
of wine—men very thirsty.” 

**Lieutenant von Eberbach may take the wine,” said the 
countess calmly. 

“*Rudeness without excuse!’’ muttered the boy; ‘‘beg 
the graciously well-born lady not to judge my regiment*or 
my country by it. Can Lieutenant von Eberbach make 
amends?”’ 

‘“*The lieutenant has made them,”’ said the countess. ‘‘The 
merciful treatment of French prisoners will prove his sincer- 
ity.”” 

The lad made another rigid bow and got himself out of the 
door with more or less dignity ; and the countess drew a chair 
beside my sofa-chair and sat down, eyes still bright with the 
cinders of u wrath I had never suspected in her, Together 
we looked down into the street. 

Under the window the flat, high-pitched drums began to 
rattle; deep voices shouted; the whole street undulated with 
masses of gray and black uniforms, moving forward through 
the smoke. A superb regimental band began to play; the 
troops broke out into heavy cheering. ‘*Vorwarts! Vor- 
warts!’* came the steady commands; the band passed with 
a dull flash of instruments, a thousand brass helmet-spikes 
pricked the smoke; the tread of the Prussian infantry shook 
the earth. 

‘The invasion has begun,”’ I said. 

Her face was expressionless save for the brightness of her 
eyes. 

And now another band sounded, playing ‘I had a Com- 
rade!’’ and the whole street began to ring with the noble 
marching’ song of the coming regiment. ‘‘Bavarian in- 
fantry,’’ I whispered, as the light-blue columns wheeled 
around the curve and came swinging up the street; for I 
could see the yellow crown on the collars of their tunies, 
and the heavy leather helmets, surmounted by chenille 
rolls. 

Behind them trotted a squadron of uhlans on their 
dainty horses, under a canopy of little black and white 
flags fluttering from the points of their lances. ‘*Uh- 
lans,’? I murmured. I heard the faint click of her teeth 
closing tightly. 

Hussars in crimson tunics, armed with curious weapons, 
half carbine, half pistol, followed the uhlans, filling the 
smoky street with a flood of gorgeous color. 

Suddenly a company of Saxon pioneers arrived on the 
double-quick, halted, fell out, and began to break down the 
Jocked doors of the houses on either side of the street. At 
the same time Prussian infantry came hurrying past, drag- 
ging behind them dozens of vehicles, long hay-wagons, gar- 
dener’s carts, heavy wheelbarrows, even a dingy private 
carriage, with tarnished lamps, rocking crazily on rusty 
springs. 

The soldiers wheeled these wagons into a double line, form- 
ing a complete chain across the street where the Turcos had 
commenced to dig their ditch and breastworks—a barricade 
high enough to check a charge, and cunningly arranged, too, 
for the wooden abattis could not be seen from the eastern end 
of the street where a charge of French infantry or cavalry 
must enter Morsbronn if it entered at all. 

We watched the building of the barricade, fascinated. 
Soldiers errtered the houses on either side of the street, onl 
to reappear at the windows and thrust out helmeted heads. 
More soldiers came, running heavily; the road swarmed 
with them. Some threw themselves flat under the wagons, 
some knelt, thrusting their needle-guns through the wheel- 
spokes, others remained standing, rifles resting over the rails 
of the long skeleton hay-wagons. 

**Something 1s going to happen,’’ I said; ‘‘look there!’’ as 
a group of smartly uniformed officers appeared on the roof of 
the opposite house and hastily scrambled to the ridge-pole. 

Something was surely going to happen; the officers were 
using their field-glasses and pointing excitedly across the 
roof-tops; the windows of every house as far as I could see 
were black with helmets; a regiment in column came up on 
the double, halted, disintegrated, melting away behind walls, 
into yards, doorways, gardens. 

A colonel of infantry, splendidly mounted, drew bridle 
under our Joophole and looked up at the officers on the roof 
across the way. ‘‘Attention, you up there!’’ he shouted. 
“Is it infantry?” 

**No!’’ bawled an officer, hollowed hand to his cheek; 
‘it’s their brigade of heavy cavalry coming like an earth- 
quake!”’ 

“The cuirassiers!’’ I cried, electrified—‘‘it’s Michel’s cui- 
rassiers, madame! And—oh, the barricade!’’ I groaned, twist- 
ing my fingers in helpless rage. ‘*They’ll be caught in a trap 
—they’ll die like flies in that street.’ 

‘This is horrible,’? muttered the girl; ‘‘don’t they know 
the street is blocked? Can’t they find out before they ride 
into this ravine below us? Will they be all killed here under 
our windows?’’ She sprang to her feet, stood a moment, 
then stepped swiftly forward into the angle of the tower. 
‘Look there!’’ she cried in terror. 

‘*Push my chair—quick!” I said. She dragged it for. 
ward, 
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J The countess stood there, motionless, her face turned toward the window. | struggled to sit upright 


r 


An old house across the street which lad been on fire had 
collapsed into a mere mound of slate, charred beams and plas- 
ter. Through the brown heat which quivered above the ruins 
I could see out into the country. And what [ saw was a line 
of hills, crowned with smoke, a rolling stretch of meadow be- 
low, set here and there‘with shot-torn trees and hop-poles; 
and over this uneven ground two regiments of French cui- 
rassiers and two squadrons of lancers moving slowly forward 
as though on parade. Above them, around them, clouds of 
smoke puffed up suddenly and floated away—the shells from 
Prussian batteries on the heights. Long, rippling crashes 
broke out, belting the fields with smoky breastworks where 
a Prussian infantry regiment, knee-deep in smoke, was firing 
on the advancing cavalry. 

The cuirassiers moved on slowly, the sun a blinding sheet 
of fire on their armor; now and then a horse tossed his beau- 
tiful head, now and then a steel helmet turned, flashing. 
Grief-stricken, I groaned aloud; ‘‘Madame, there rides the 
finest cavalry in the world—to annihilation !’’ 

How could I know that they were coming deliberately to 
sacrifice themselves?—that they rode with death heavy on 
their souls, knowing well there was no hope, understand- 
ing that they were to die to save the fragments of a beaten 
army! 

Yet, something of this I suspected, for already I saw the 
long, dark Prussian lines overlapping the French flank; I 
heard the French mitrailleuses rattling through the cannons’ 
thunder, and I saw an entire French division, which I did 
not then. know to be Lartigue’s, falling back across the hills. 
And straight into the entire Prussian army rode the ‘“‘grosse 
cavalerie’’ and the lancers. 

‘‘They are doomed like their fathers,’’ I muttered —‘‘sons 
of the cuirassiers of Waterloo. See what men do for 
France!”’ 

The young countess started and stood up very straight. 

“Look, madame!’’ I said harshly, ‘look on the men of 
France! You say vou do not understand the narrow love 
of country! Look!’’ 

‘It is too pitiful—-too horrible,”’ shesaid hoarsely. ‘‘How 

the horses fall in that meadow !”’ ° 

“‘They will fall thicker than that in this street!’’ 

**Sec!’’ she cried; ‘‘they have begun to gallop! They are 
coming! Oh, I cannot look!—I—I cannot!” 

Far away, a thin cry sounded above the cannons’ din: the 
doomed cuirassiers were cheering. It was the first charge 
they had ever made; nobody had ever seen cavalry of their 
arm on any battlefield of Europe since Waterloo. 

Suddenly their long, straight blades shot into the air; the 
cuirassiers broke into a furious gallop; and that mass of 
steel-clad men burst straight down the first slope of the 
plateau, through the Prussian infantry, then wheeled and 
descended like a torrent on Morsbronn. 


In the first ranks galloped the giants of the Eighth Cui 
rassiers, Colonel Guiot de la Rochere at their head; the 
Ninth Cuirassiers thundered behind them; then came the 
lancers under a torrent of red and white pennons. Noth- 
ing stopped them, neither hedges nor ditches nor fallen 
trees. Their huge horses bounded forward, manes in the 
wind, tails streaming, iron hoofs battering the shaking earth; 
the steel-clad riders, sabres pointed to the front, leaned for- 
ward in their saddles, : 

Now among the thicket of hop-vines long lines of black 
rose; there was a flash, a belt of smoke, another flash—then 
the metallic rattle of bullets on steel breastplates.- Entire 
ranks of cuirassiers went down in the smoke of the Prussian 
rifles; the sinister clash and crash of falling armor filled the 
air. Sheets of lead poured into them; the rattle of empty 
scabbards on stirrups, the metallic ringing of bullets on 
helmet and cuirass, the rifle shots, the roar of the shells 
exploding, swelled into a very hell of sound. And above 
the infernal fracas rose the heavy cheering of the doomed 
riders, 

Into the deep, narrow street wheeled the horsemen, chok- 
ing road and sidewalk with their galloping squadruns—a solid 
cataract of impetuous horses, a flashing torrent of armored men 
—and then! Crash! the first squadron dashed headlong against 
the barricade of wagons and went down. 

Into them tore the squadron behind, unable to stop their 
maddened horses; and into these thundered squadron after 
squadron, unconscious of the dead wall ahead. 

In the terrible tumult and confusion screaming horses and 
shrieking men were piled in heaps; a human whirlpool formed 
at the barricade, hurling bodily from its centre horses and 
riders. Men galloped headlong into each other, riders strug- 
gled knee to knee, pushing, shouting, colliding. 

Posted behind the upper and lower windows of the houses, 
the Prussians shot into them, so close that the flames from the 
rifles set the jackets of the cuirassiers on fire; a German cap- 
tain opened the shutters of a window and fired his pistol at a 
cuirassier who replied with a sabre thrust through the window, 
transfixing the German’s throat. 

Then a horrible butchery of men and horses began; the 
fusillade became so violent and the scene so sickening that 
a Prussian lieutenant went crazy in the house opposite and 
flung himself from the window into the mass of writhing 
horsemen, Tall cuirassiers, in impotent fury, began slash- 
ing at the walls of the houses, breaking their heavy sabres 
to splinters against the stones; their powerful horses, white 
with foam, reared, fell back, crushing their riders beneath 
them. 

In front of the barricade a huge fellow reined in his 
horse and turned, white-gloved hand raised, red epaulettes 
tossing. 

‘Halt! Halt!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Stop the lancers!’’ Anda 


trumpeter, disengaging himself from the frantic chaos, set his 
long silver trumpet to his lips and blew the ‘*Halt!”’ 

A bullet rolled the trumpeter under his horse’s feet, a vol- 
ley riddled the other’s horse, and the agonized animal reared 
and cleared the bristling abattis with a single bound, his rider 
dropping dead among the hay-wagons, 

Then into this awful struggle galloped the two squadrons 
of the lancers. For a moment the street swam under their 
fluttering red and white lance-pennons, then a volley swept 
them, another, another—and down they went. 

Herds of riderless horses tore through the street; the road 
undulated with crushed, quivering creatures crawling about. 
Against the doorway of a house opposite, a noble horse in 
agony leaned with shaking knees, head raised, lips shrink- 
ing buck over his teeth. 

Bewildered, stupefied, exhausted, the cuirassiers sat in their 
saddles, staring up at the windows where the Prussians stood 
and fired. Now and then one would start as from a night- 
mare, turn his jaded horse and go limping away down the 
street. The road was filled with horsemen, wandering help 
lessly about under the rain of bullets. One, a mere boy, rode 
up to a door, leaned from his horse and began to knock for 
admittance; another dismounted and sat down on a doorstep, 
his head buried in his hands, regardless of the bullets which 
tore the woodwork around him. 

The street was still crowded with entrapped cuirassiers, 
huddled in groups, or riding up and down the walls mechan- 
ically seeking shelter. A few of these, dismounted, were 
wearily attempting to drag a heavy cart away from the ba 
ricade; the Prussians shot them, one at a time, but others 
came to help, and a few lancers aided them, and at length 





they managed to drag a hay-wagon aside, giving a narrow 
; £ f h § 

passage to the open country beyond, Instantly the Prussian 

infantry swarmed out of the houses and into the street, 






shouting, ‘*Prisoners!’°—pushing, striking and 
exhausted cuirassiers from their saddles. But 
the enemy. hand to hand, seemed to revive the fury of the 
armored riders. The débris of the regiments closed up, long, 
straight sabres glittered, trembling horses plunged forward, 
broke into a stiff gallop, and passed through the infantry, 
through the rent in the barricade, and staggered away across 
the fields, buried in the smoke of a thousand rifles. 

So rode the ‘*‘Cuirassiers of Morsbroun,’’ the flower of 
empire’s chivalry, the elect of France. 
men of the Sixth Lancers to shiver their slender spears against 
stone walls, for the Honor of France. 
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So rode the gentle- 


Death led them; Death rode with them knee to knee; 
Death alone halted them. But their shining souls galloped 
on into that vast Valhalla where their ancestors of Waterk 
stood waiting, and the celestial trumpets pealed a ljast ‘Dis 


mount!’’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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TRAINING FOR THE HOLIDAY PANTOMIMES 


the fairy books are being transferred to the stage at 

a wholesale rate. Last year it was ‘‘Sleeping Beauty 
and the Beast’’; this year it is to be **Mr. Bluebeard.’’ The 
latter gentleman begins cutting off his wives’ heads very soon, 
and is expected to cultivate this pleasant pastime six nights 
and two matinees a week for the winter season, at the end of 
which, strange to tell, all his charming stage wives still will 
have their heads upon their shoulders. 

It was a great discovery—that even the veriest theatrical 
‘“‘rounder’’ likes to renew his childhood and will open his 
eyes as wide at scenes from fairyland unfolding themselves on 
the stage as when, a little boy, he heard the familiar tales 
from his nurse or **big sister.*’ To observe him in his gross 
middle-age enjoying them all over again is as touching as 
Shakespeare’s description of Falstaff’s return to his second 
childhood, when his nose grew pointed and 


Tis ENCHANTED PALACES and mystic grottoes of 


‘*a’ babbled of green fields.” 


The fairy play or spectacle, whichever you choose to call 
it, has the surpassing virtue that it appeals alike to young 
and old. No child is too small, no **grown up’’ too advanced, 
to tind it fascinating. Wonderful how every man and woman 
in the audience feels a little hand, their own of many years 
ago, plucking their sleeve and drawing them back to the 
nursery. Wave the fairy wand of the fairy spectacle, and 
let us be young again! 

And why not young again? For the fairy spectacle in its 
modern shape is something quite new to our stage and we are 
once more in our theatrical salad days. The modern fairy 


By GUSTAV KOBBE 


spectacle is the old English Christmas pantomime. But here 
it is new, for the Christmas and the pantomime have been 
carefully eliminated. No manager would dare hint at its 
origin. Tradition counts for much in the theatre, and it is 
a tradition of ours that an English Christmas pantomime 
cannot, as such, successfully be transferred to the American 
stage; for when the attempt was made by the late Augustin 
Daly it failed utterly. 

It really was a stroke of theatrical genius when Klaw & 
Erlanger and Joseph B. Brooks said to the **Sleeping Beauty 
and the Beast’’: **You are in an English Christmas panto- 
mime. Now be dears. Cease to be English, drop the Christ- 
mas, leave the pantomime behind and come over to America. 
Bring your scenery, your gorgeous costumes, your great me- 
chanical and spectacular effects with you. We'll provide the 
rest.”’ 

They have pointed out the way to start putting a fairy 
spectacle on the stage. The first thing to do is to go to Eng- 
land and look at a Christmas pantomime; then, if you like it, 
buy the ‘*production’’ en bloc; finally bring it over here, 
Americanize it and start it off. This sounds quite simple, 
but it took three astute theatrical managers to find out how 
to make available for America a class of big foreign produc- 
tions that a few years ago would have gone begging here. It 
is Columbus and the egg, with English pantomime for the egg. 
The American manager buys the yolk—the big scene; and the 
white—the other scenes, costumes and effects. The **book’’ 
is the shell, and he has that constructed over here; for it is 
the ‘‘book’’ that furnishes the American sauce for the En- 


glish goose. The American adapter retains the English 


**book’’ as a working basis, but livens it up with American 
jokes and ‘‘business,’* and even introduces new characters 
and scenes. Then a ‘‘poet’’ who can write verses while 
you wait supplies the “‘lyries.”’ 

But to return to our fairies. Every one of these produc- 
tions has its piéce de résistance in one spectacular scene of 
great proportions. The producer settles upon this scene 
before he has an idea what his plot or *‘book’’ is to be. 

Remember the original producer is in London, After 
3oxing Night, when he has brought out his own  panto- 
mime, he dashes about London in a hansom—to Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, where the shows attract the ‘‘upper ten”’ 
juvenile crowd, the youthful royalties and little ‘“*my lords 
and ladies’’; over the river to Astey’s, the Elephant and 
Castle, Victoria and Surrey; the Grecian, Sadler’s Wells, 
Britannia or Marylebone at the East End; the Aquarium, 
Alexandra and Crystal Palace. 

At any one of these he may see some ‘‘turn’’ that he 
thinks just the thing for his own house next season, Pos- 
sibly it was in this wise Arthur Collins, manager of Drury 
Lane and the star author of pantomimes, secured the Grigo- 
latis, the aérial dancers or flying ballet. If he did, he lost 
no time telling his scene painter that he had them and ask- 
ing him what he had in the way of ideas for a great scene in 
which they could be utilized the following season, 

The scene painter suggests a series of stage pictures for a 
ballet of the seasons. ‘*Seasons—birds,’’ thinks Mr, Collins 
to himself. ‘‘Just the thing for a flying ballet!’ So that 
was settled on as the great scene for the next pantomime. 
The awakening of Sleeping Beauty by her Prince lover in the 
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fairy tale suggests itself as a good climax for 
the scene; and in this way ‘‘Sleeping Beauty 
and the Beast’’ evolved itself from Mr. Col- 
lins’s general idea that the Grigolatis would 
make a good feature for his house. 

As these Grigolatis are to appear again in 
‘*Mr. Bluebeard”? some details about their bal- 
let should be interesting. If you ever saw 
them getting ready to rehearse, as I have, 
you would wonder how they expected ever 
to move, let alone tly—their attire seems so 
heavy and cumbersome. Fasten a corset of 
wood and iron around a bird’s body and see 
if itcan fly. Yet in the Grigolati ballet the 
entire trunk of each flying dancer’s body is 
incased in such a corset. Without it the 
‘fact’? would be impossible. For to an iron 
hook, firmly set in the back of this corset, 
is attached an invisible wire running to the 
flies and in turn secured to a strong rope. 
Hooked to each shoulder of the corset is a 
huge wing. The bodice is of feathers, with a 
front of ruffled chiffon resembling the soft 
down of a bird’s breast. Long suéde gloves 
of suitable color cover hands and arms, and 
there is a feathery muff. Then the merry 
little bird is ready to skim the air—in spite 
of its corset of wood and iron. 

It is the rope attached to the invisible wire 
upon the skilful manipulation of which every- 
thing depends. Every spot on the stage on 
which these human birds are vo alight is 
marked off with geometrical accuracy; and 
all the aérial flights, seemingly so natural 
and légére, have been measured off to a 
nicety. 

Were the men in charge of the ropes to let 
the wire run out too far—even a trifle—the 
‘*bird’? would touch the stage instead of hov- 
ering over it, and seem heavy and clumsy in- 
stead of a graceful, airy creature. Every 
flight must be managed with equal precision 
or the effect will be spoiled. For this reason 
all the manipulators of the ropes are mea who 
have served in the German army and are ac- 
customed to work under military discipline of 
the severest kind. In fact, the ballet is of 
German origin, its inventor being Herr 
Schregner, manager of the Apollo Theatre, 
Berlin, and is named Grigolati after his wife. 
Even when the ballet are appearing every 
night and at two matinees, they are rehearsed 
four times a week. Most of the girls are 
German, but several American understudies 
were rehearsed at the Broadway Theatre last 
season, 

They are a curious-looking lot at a dress re- 
hearsal as they strut around with their long 
wings almost sweeping the stage; and still 
more curious-looking when they are being 
drilled between performances, for then they 
wear just ordinary gymnasium suits over their 

-eorsets of wood and iron and look like Santos- 
Dumonts from a female seminary. 

‘*Mr. Bluebeard’’ also has been planned so 
as to introduce these human birds in their 
aérial flights. We get our fairy spectacles a 
year late. ‘*Mr. Bluebeard,”’’ for instance, is 
last year’s Drury Lane pantomime. But that 
need make no difference here, since it does 
not figure on the American stage either as a 
pantomime or a Christmas show. The great 
scene in it is a series of tableaux and ballets 
giving a complete history of the fan. 

In the opening sceue is shown the slave 
mart where Bluebeard buys Fatima, He 
takes her home on a ship, which gives oppor- 
tunity for a large moving panorama, the ship 
appearing to sail along, though really it is sta- 
tionary while the scenery is moving. This is 
the way in which the chariot race in ‘*Ben- 
Hur’? was done. Then come the episodes 
familiar from the story until Fatima enters 
the room where she discovers the heads of 
her predecessors. She and her lover, Selim, 
are cast into prison and condemned to death. 
However, just as the hour for their execution 
arrives, Selim blows his magic horn, the 
prison walls crumble away and the army of 
the fairies, who are their guardians, advance 
and rescue them. 

Here, or at an earlier point in the spectacle 
—for with an army of fairy guardians at his 
disposal the happy author can work them in 
anywhere—occurs the ‘‘fern scene,’’ or the 
story of the fan. 

The whole stage is a study in greens—a 
forest of ferns with waterfalls and the flying 
ballet as green birds, The shape of the ferns 
suggests to the fairies the making of a magic 
fan, and this leads to the ballet of the fans. 
The groups of dancers, as they come in, suc- 
cessively illustrate the fans of all times and 
nations, beginning with the Chinese and Per- 
sian and leading up to the modern French fan, 
the girls in this last group wearing smart, up- 
to-date dresses. Fans come down from the 
flies, cover the wings and the drop, until the 
whole scene seems transformed into a huge 
fan. This is the scenic climax of the pro- 
duction. 

One of the charms of these fairy spectacles 
is the number of graceful little girls engaged 
in them. Any one passing the stage door of 
the Broadway Theatre on Seventh Avenue 
last winter, about 7.15 in the evening, hardly 
could have failed to notice the children in the 
waiting group. 

These girls were anything but ‘‘sleeping 
beauties.’’ With their little bundles under 
their arms or swung by straps, and their 
eager faces, they were a pretty sight. 
Among the men and women waiting for the 
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stage door to open, and to be swallowed by 
the great space beyond, some looked tired, 
hopeless, dispirited; among the children 
none. For with stage children all is sparkle 
and animation. They love the work and 
even the discipline. The dross of ‘*‘behind 
the scenes”’ still is true gold to them. 

Children, especially girls, show great apti- 
tude for stage work, and throw themselves 
heart and soul into rehearsal. Even long 
before the costume rehearsal, they feel as if 
they were fairies, fireflies, bulrushes, or any 
other thing they are told they are. 

“This is water,” says the stage manager, 
indicating a strip of bare floor. ‘*You are 
bulrushes on the bank.’’ Straightway they 
become bulrushes on the bank of a stream 
and sway gracefully as if in a gentle breeze. 

“You are in the heart of a great forest,” 
says the stage manager, indicating a circle of 
chairs, ‘‘and you are fireflies.’ The children 
wave their arms like imaginary wings. 

‘*We are at the entrance to a grotto.”” He 
points to the much-battered upright piano, 
where a ‘‘long-distance”’ rehearsal pianist sits 
chewing at the frayed-out stogie and ready to 
‘“‘claw the ivories.’’ Straightway they ‘‘sec 
things’’ beyond that piano and tiptoe and Hit 
about like little fairies. Children!—Fairies of 
the household, fairies of the stage! 

A break in rehearsal. Some of them gather 
around the stage manager and ply him with 
questions, When will the costumes be ready? 
When can they try them on? What will the. 
look like? Others sit about on chairs and prat 
tle. Some have sisters or favorites among 
the chorus girls and run over to them and 
climb up into their laps. 

The stage manager, or, more likely, the 
ballet master. raps with a rattan on the back 
of achair. The little rest is over. Instant]; 
the girls are on their feet. 

A rapid-fire discharge of orders: ‘*Chas 
sez!’’—*‘Pirouette !’’—**Balance!”’—‘*Pas de 
Basque!’’ — ** Waltz!’ — **Coda__ pirouette!”’ 
The slippered little feet twinkle as the chil- 
dren quickly obey each order. And so the 
preparations for the production of a fairy 
spectacle go on—cliorus girls and men, su- 
pers, principals, dancers, women and chil- 
dren—with the stage manager wishing that 
every one in the company were as obedient 
and quick as the sweet, willing litule 
girls, 
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leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv, 





Vigorous energy, follows closely upon the use of Ab- 
bott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. Get them from 
your druggist or grocer. Refuse substitutes.— Adv. 


Telephone Service 1s not used so often in the home as in 
the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
in Manhattan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co. 
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No Feature 


in cow’s milk for infant feeding 1s so important as its 
purity and the methods of preserving it. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is scientifically produced and pre- 
pared. It gives to coffee a delicious flavor. Sold the 


world over.— Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 


To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
It quickly relieves, positively cures all stomach and bowel 
troubles. We have th d i ials from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with constipation 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid. 

The original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
—_— only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Adv. 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps, aS no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 








All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
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If You are Tied Down 


by lack of training for a higher place and a larger income, we 
will set you free by giving you the training required for success 
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Great 
Western 
Champagne 


Has stood the test of experts, was 
awarded the only 

GOLD MEDAL 
given to an American Champagne at 
the Paris Exposition in 1900 and has 
the unqualified endorsement of every 
American i . It p 
in a high degree every quality desir- 
able in 


A Fine Table Wine 
and is far less expensive than the 
imported. 

PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Sole Makers Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 


























Spenceriant Steel Pens 


Durability, 
Gvenness of Point, 
wf “Workmanship. 


Sample Card (12 Pens), different Patterns, will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


Spencecian Fen Co., 


349, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Man and the Hour 
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Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is £igzn. 
Worn everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 


sold everywhere; 


oklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Exo, Iiiro1s. 
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ful months in America, where people go as early as 
June to the seashore. The exodus in England does 
not begin until August, the end of the London season, that 
oddly arranged season taking place during the best months 
—Muy, June and July—when the country is at perfection. 

This is because the men in England, not the women, regu- 
late all things. They very naturally wish to hunt and to shoot 
during autumn and winter, and, as in their opinion there is 
nothing to do in the summer months, they are willing to come 
to town, and dance and dine. This, of course, is true only of 
the fashionable unemployed class, not of the official or profes- 
sional classes who have to live in London most of the year. 

The seaside resorts in England are not fashionable; they 
are crowded, but not with the best people. Cowes, for the 
week of the regatta, is full indeed with all that is most chic, 
from rovalty downward; but in ten days’ time it becomes again 
a sleepy hollow, and is left to the owners of the villas, who 
return to them after reaping a harvest for seven days’ rental; 
and to trippers who come in thousands by steamers, to see 
the yatht club and all the sights such as they are. Also to 
look at Osborne House, the favorite and fairy-like residence 
of the late lamented Queen. 

In England the country houses are the homes of their 
owners, the latter only going to London for the season. In 
summer, those people who ure not owners of country places 
either visit their friends in Scotland and England or go abroad 
to *‘baths,** or to travel in Switzerland and Italy. 

hese large country houses are certainly the pride of Eng- 
land. They are often immense, surrounded by large parks, 
with beautiful, round trees like umbrellas, the under leaves 
eaten off by the cattle as evenly as if they had been sliced off 


Sis ERS in England differ somewhat from the delight- 











with a knife. There are always cows, sheep, and frequently 
deer in these parks. : 

Yet life in the country is not always gay. It is, however, 
filled with occupation and interests. By way of pastime many 
ladies fish, if there be a river near by. They ride, drive, 
play golf, tennis, croquet, cycle and sketch, and so the day 
passes pleasantly. Most of the big houses have valuable 
libraries, but the weekly ‘*book box’’ is a much-looked-for 
addition, 

During August there are always garden-parties, dull enough 
functions anywhere, but they give the neighbors an oppor- 
tunity to meet. The villagers, too, have to be visited and 
looked after. They have entertainments gotten up for them 
—ceoncerts, cricket matches, in which the sons of the house 
and neighbors join; flower shows, at which they exhibit and 
take prizes for vegetables and flowers. 

One of the sad results of modern taxation is that many of 
these beautiful houses are shut up entirely, or change hands, 
These places, handed down from father to son for genera- 
tions, have been kept together owing to the law of primogen- 
iture. When the father dies, everything—money and prop- 
erty—is left to the eldest son to keep up the place. The 
mother and sisters have to turn out. If there is no small 
house on the property (called a ‘‘dower house’’) for them, 
they have to go and live on perhaps a small income, anyway 
far smaller than they were accustomed to, away from the land 
they loved—for the love of the land you own is innate—and 
from the villagers whom they knew and cared for. Itisa 
painful pulling up of stakes. 

Nowadays the heir has to pay such enormous ‘‘death 
duties’’—sixty per cent—on house, land, furniture, silver, 
pictures and capital, that for at least five years in most cases 





a strict economy has to be practiced. The gardens, cherished 
by the women of the family, are rented for a term of years to 
a market-gardener, who gets as much out of and puts as little 
into the earth as possible; and the house is either shut up or 
rented, which, of course, is the best arrangement. When 
shut up, all the many persons employed as house-servants, 
gardeners, stablemen, gamekeepers, watchmen, ete., are 
turned off. There is no one to help in the village; the sick 
are left entirely to the clergyman, who usually is poor; the 
healthy have no amusements or friendly help to while away 
the long months when the great house is closed. This law 
helps to overcrowd the great cities and.in the long run will 
undo any good which may have been anticipated. 

In hving actually in the country—not in the suburbs of 
cities, but away from the haunts of men—one must have oc- 
cupation or else no one could stand the monotony, although 
nowadays travelling is so much easier and cheaper that few 
persons remain permanently in one place as they used to. 
Rich people can find any kind of sport they want by choosing 
the county in which they prefer to live. 
~ Country houses are difficult to describe, as they all differ in 
size and attractions, each county having certain advantages. 
In the northern and eastern counties the climate is very invig- 
orating, the country rough and rugged, and shooting plentiful. 
In the midlands, the gently undulating large grazing mead- 
ows, with hedges and some water dividing them, make another 
ideal hunting country. The south is more cultivated, and like 
avast garden. There we find the seacoast with all the sailing, 
and golf along the dunes. In the vicinity of London tere is 
the Thames, and along its banks up to Oxford are found beau- 
tiful properties, some very large; and very many others, cot- 
tages and villas, but all equally have the pleasure of boating. 
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IV—‘‘Don’t Dawdle’’ 


‘*Be not simply good, be good for something.”’—THOREAU 


HERE IS nothing simple about being good. Even for 

I those people who have the given temperament, being 

good is not easy. It is discipline. But to be good 
for something! That is genius, The secret of genius is to 
discover the particular thing we are good forx The success 
of genius is to do it. 

There never was a man or woman born without a talent. 
There are million’ of them born who never discover that 
talent—and millions more who, discovering, lack the neces- 
sary character, the persistence, the patience, the courage, 
the force, to develop it. 

Life is activity. In exact ratio to our activity, all other 
things being equal, are our lives lengthened and strength- 
ened, our bodies healthened, our souls expanded and our 
minds developed. Let a member of the body perform no 
service, and you shall see it decay. The muscles will soften, 
the circulation slacken, the life die out of it and its useful- 





ness come to an end, 

Among the lowest and shortest-lived types of living creat- 
ures is the infusorian, It is purposeless; useless, shapeless. 
it floats about in the water at random, taking food when it 
happens in contact with it. The average length of life of 
an infusorian is two hours, It either disappears from lack 
of nutrition or is swallowed by more active and better de- 
veloped aquatic creatures. The fittest survive. This rule 
holds through every stratum of human society. All men 
and women are tools, to be used in the perfecting of the 
plan of the universe. If we do not so regard them they so 
regard us, and we #re sucked up to become an inferior detail 
in the running of tueir own machine. The world is divided 
into two classes—the Leaders and the Led. The Leaders are 


nd women who find themselves, who discover 





those men 
their given talent, and, with that as a centre of balance, 
work out toward a moral poise which fits them for leader- 
ship. Their judgment is respected, because it is plumb; 
their words are listened to, because they ring true; their 
presenze unconsciously commands, because it has the weight 
of force which knows itself. 





Among the Led are the Dawdlers. They are forever in the 
rear. A difference between a Genius and a Dawdler is that 
oue does, and the other doesn’t.. No one ever found a 
Dawdler doing. She intends to do something—sometime. 
The important moment is never the present moment. It is 
far off, clouded in vagueness and clothed in obscurity. By 
what shallow fallacies do we fool ourselves and avoid the 
eye of Truth! 

We let down the first bars into the field of genius when 
we pull aside the veil of hypocrisy and know ourselves. Not 
until we acknowledge our shortcomings can we substitute 
qualities that count. Not until we realize that we are infu- 
soria in the sea of society, can we set about with loftier aim 
and positive purpose to become part of a higher order. 

Let us face squarely the truth, The Dawdler is not quite 
honest. Her hours are filled with promises that are never 
realized and pledges that are never fulfilled. Who dawdles 
to-day will dawdle to-morrow. It is of to-days that life is 
made up. The Dawdler’s to morrow never comes. It is 
to-day that we must be doing; for these golden hours be- 
tween sun and sun come only once. No one ever made up 
a lost day. Once its opportunities are past, they are gone 
irrevocably. Rich as is the day, with its wealth which no 
millionaire can mateh, no trust control, its treasures can- 
not be recovered once they are buried in the grave of 
night. 

The billionaire, they tell us, is the coming man—he who 
shall own the land, its crops ere they ripen, its gold ere it 
comes from the mines, its railroads, its commerce, the com- 
merce of the seas around it, even to the bread that shall feed 
the mouths of the masses. But we quake not. Theré is one 
who is greater than the coming billionaire—whose wealth does 
not fluctuate, whose interests do not sap his hfe’s blood. It 
is the man or the woman who owns the day. 

Life’s golden lesson is to learn the value of the present 
hour. The tendency is to belittle the Now. Fancy decks 
in gay raiment the coming hour. By-and-by is filled with 
limitless possibilities. | What will not the Dawdler accom- 
plish at some future time! ‘Some day’’—but to-day is the 
‘*some day’’ of a month ago; and it is the same: filled with 
a wealth that is part of eternity to whoever pinions its 


chances; to the Dawdler, a humdrum matter of passing 
hours, littered with unredeemed pledges. 

Men rarely dawd!le. If their activity be solely for material 
gain, it is the end rather than the means that is inferior. 
The requirements of modern society turn men toward what 
they deem the most lucrative professions rather than those 
for which they are most naturally fitted. Hence the uni- 
versal loathing instead of love for work. Hence the fail- 
ures with which the way is strewn, the lights that flicker 
and go out, the talents that are given and sacrificed, the 
genius that might have been but is not. 

For lesser gains than these do women miss the mark. For 
social aims of the meaner order nine-tenths of the talents 
among them are sacrificed, and the good of their influence 
is lost. They are not aims toward that social intercourse 
which is lofty and wholesome, and a giving and taking of 
wit, and wisdom, and congeniality, avd common-sense; but 
the striving after tinsel that glitters; the struggle for an in- 
secure place that fluctuates with fortune and caprice; the de- 
sire to outshine, with artificial light, other lights that are 
equally artificial, For this women eat the dust, and spend 
their energy, and dawdle away the time and the talents 
which should enrich their own lives and the life of the uni- 
verse. If women would devote to their God-given talents 
one-half the energy and persistence they spend in aping the 
manners of more successful apes, and striving for something 
that is nothing, the genius that is making the history of 
to-day would have to look well to its sex. 

There are numbers of men and a few women who rise out 
of the past and claim our acknowledgment. They are geni- 
uses. They have discovered new worlds, or unravelled the 
problems of science, or built steamboats, or invented tele- 
phones, or written books that swayed millions or songs that 
touched the public heart, or painted pictures that welded the 
bond between art and nature. These men and women we call 
extraordinary. They are. But it is the fashion to look upon 
them as eccentric, abnormal. We hear genius alluded to as 
‘not quite sane.’’ Drivel! There is nothing abnormal about 
genius unless it be the conceit that sometimes follows in its 
trail and shadows its glory. A genius is an ordinary human 
who has discovered his talent and made the most of it; who 
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A CHARMING DRESS HAT $1.95 
An exact copy of sa A FAMOUS PARIS 
PATTERN 

oe) HAT Sh'ch 


to make 
andimport. 
It 











suited to young 







poy and old alike. 
Millinery The frame is 
Catalog Illus- t ee re 

Ww w ac 

Mitsco wea oul silk aniened vel- 
dren’s Trim- etta, 
med Hats at 
91.00 up. ov ; = 


_—s, with broad front effect and wane 
Front fs trimmed beautifully with a large 
10008 gracefully ari a milliners twist of black camels 
hair felt and turquoise blue velvetta, one end being car- 
ried to right side and artistically attached tocrown. Har- 
moniously combined with folds of twist and extending 
back over hat are two handsome black ostrich demi- 
plumes. Effectively arranged over brim on left side is a 
streamer of ribbon terminating in lovely folds on ban- 
deau. Completing the rich harmontous trimming is a 
handsome novelty buckle anda dainty bow of turquoise 
velvetta at back and a beautiful black ostrich tip on ban- 
deau resting on hair at back. The hat may be ordered as 
described or in black, gray, brown or castor with trim- 
mings to match except ostrich plumes which are black 
or white as desired. SEND 25c DEPOSIT state color 
of trimmings desired and we will send this elegant dress 
hat C. O. D., subject to examination you to pay express 
agent balance {$1 70] and express Oe if hat pleases 
Or otherwise we wiil refund your 2: 
OMN M. SMYTH CO., 150-160 W. Madison St., Chicago 





Davidson's ADJUSTABLE 
WATER-BOTTLE 


2-quart Size. $1.25 uaeua 


A face pillow, abdominal bag, foot warmer— 
can be quickly and firmly fastened to any part 
of the body, a great improvement over the 
ordinary bottle. The ADJUSTABLE will not 
leak—is easily filled—easily drained and hard 
to do without. 

SOLD BY DEALERS—or sent to any address 
in the U. S. upon receipt of price, $1.25 for 
2-quart size. Address, 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CoO. 
Dept. C.: 
19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 






















PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Bishop Vineent 
Anthony Comstock 


Dr. Joseph Cook 

Rev. C. M. Sheldon 

Rev. F. B, Meyer “ Pansy” 

Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances FE. Willard 

DR. STALL Dr. Francis E.Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT ‘tO KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 
4 BOOKS TO omen: By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


gr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
. 147 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co. "" “Phiadeiphia, Pa. 

















Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 








DIAMONDS—WAT CHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 
week and upwards. Goods delivered 
on first payment. All sizes, styles, 
designs and makes, Catalogue FREE 
explains our plan. For particulars 








address 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO, 
6 State St. Dept. G 66 Chicago, Ill, 
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has found his work in the world, recognized 
it as his own, shouldered it, persevered with 
it, stuck to it, loved it, till, by the simple 
geometrical progression of cause and effect, of 
sowing and reaping, of effort and compensa- 
tion, tle work gives back with compounded 
interest the force that it borrowed—and an- 
other man or another woman has made a 
mark on Fame’s impressionable tablet. Such 
is genius—simple, normal, truthful—the in- 
evitable result of a given quantity. 

Would you be a genius? Stop dawdling 
aad commence work on your individual 
problem. Not to-morrow, or some time, but 
To-day. Genius never dawdles. If Chris- 
topher Columbus had been a dawdler, and 
had postponed his visit to the Court of 
Spain till the morrow, he might never have 
discovered America. For Isabella was in 
good-humor the day of his audience: and 
on the morrow—who knows? Queens are 
privdeged persons, and their humors change 
as often as their minds. If Fulton had heeded 
the chaff of his fellows or dawdled in the be- 
lief that life is long and time a-plenty, our 
journeys abroad might be a deal more un- 
comfortable than they are to-day and com- 
merce would be still in its infancy. If Na- 
poleon had dawdled at the time for action or 
dealt in the doctrine of ‘‘to-morrow,’’ he would 
never have been Emperor of France. 

Genius is not only work; nor yet properly 
directed work. It is one’s destined work, done 
in time—and all the time. It may not be the 
work of an emperor, or discoverer, or inven- 
tor, or painter, or sculptor, or scientist. 
There are talents less lauded than these, 
but equally great and productive. We may 
be here to spread the doctrine of good 
health, or good cheer, or good sense. Our 
part may be to teach by our living the 
beauty of charity, the utility of faith, the 
worth of a contented spirit. There are mil- 
lions of talents, and all of them count. Their 
working chances are equal—and one of them 
belongs to you. During this particular space 
from sun to sun, discover it. Pull it out from 
the dust in which dawdling has enveloped it. 
Make it your purpose in life, and fulfil it. 
Let each day be a milestone of growth, and 
progress, and accomplishment. Be actively 
and aggressively earnest about it. Re a 
genius at something—and Don’t DawDLe, 


OUTWARD BOUND 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


WHEN the veil of gloom was drawn 
From the brooding breast of the sea, 
Out of the damask of dawn 
A heartening wind slipped iree. 


When the canvas was unfurled 
Our boat seemed a living thing; 
And into the vast sea-world 
It leaped as a bird takes wing. 


The foam flew, flake on flake, 
And the ripples raced by our side; 
And the bubbles danced in our wake, 
All of them rainbow-dyed. 


The gulls, the clouds, and the spray— 
The brotherly ancient sun— 

The great blue bosom of day— 
We claimed them as kin, each one! 


Doubt grew but a wraith outworn; 
We had never an enemy ; 

We were part of the vital morn, 
And the gray eternal sea. 


Care, and the world’s dark wiles— 
They were as a cast-off theme; 

We were bound for the Fortunate Isles, 
And the beckoning Coasts of Dream 





FOOD 


TRUE FOOD 


Always Cures Dyspepsia. 





Wrong food brings penalties. 

A lady in Lone Tree, Okla., found this out. 
After suffering for years with dyspepsia, she 
says :— 

‘*Many times I could not eat anything; 
sometimes I drank a little hot milk, at other 
times the lightest food distressed me so that 
death would have been gladly welcomed as a 
relief, I was weak and listless and unable to 
work for want of strength. 

Two years ago a dear friend earnestly reeom- 
mended me to try Grape-Nuts as she had found 
it a most valuable food. I commenced to use 
it immediately and the benetit I received in an 
ineredibly short time was almost marvelous. 

Words cannot express the joy and thankful- 
ness I felt when I found I was relieved of that 
dreadful distress from indigestion that I had 
been experiencing after each meal. 

After continued use, health and strength 
returned; I began to enjoy life and go among 
my friends again so much improved that re- 
marks were made about my good health. I 
sleep well now, sit all day with perfect ease 
and comfort and sew and work as F like. I 
wish I could induce every sufferer from dys- 
pepsia to use Grape-Nuts.”? Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

















Are good with Oysters, 
Soup Chowder, Salad, 
Terrapin, or just as good 
alone 


5 cents is all you need to get 
an In er-seal package of 


Kennedys Oysterettes 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 







An Oyster Cracker that 
is really good to eat— 
think of that! An Oyster 
Cracker with a taste to 
it so good it gives added 
zest to your enjoyment 
of oysters 
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Every inother of a baby should have a Foster Ideal Crib. With it 
she can leave baby alone without worry, as it cannot fal! out, climb 
over or stick its head through. 
ee Illustration. mpare height of sides 
nd end of crib with height of child. 

With the slidiog sides it can be placed close to the mother’s bed and 
serves as an annex. The spindles being but four inches apart, the 
head and foot forty-four inches high, and the sides twenty-two 
inches above the high grade woven wire spring, makes the crib 
accident Lay 5 It is finished in White or Colors. 

Ask your dealer for Foster's No. 40 Ideal Crib. If be hasn't it, 
write to us. Send for our free Booklet, “Wide Awake Facts About 


Sleep.” 
pe FOSTER BROS. MFG. 
99 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 1402 N. 16 ‘ue %. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of the Foster IDEAL SPRING BED, SPRING 
PILLOWS, the “IDEAL LINE” of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete. 


“Foster” Ideal Crib 


Safe 
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is the club-man’s joy. He knows 
nothing is better as a morning 
beverage. Later in the day he 
appreciates the way it blends with 
wines and liquors and when used 
by itself adds zest to any meal 

















There is nothing disagreeable about doing business with us 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., ° 











are nothing out in any case. We give a guarantee certificate with every diamond and will allow full price 
paid for any diamond sold by us in exchange for other goods or a larger diamond. 


fidential. We save you from 10% to 20% compared with the prices of retail jewelers. You can make no better use of your 
money than to make monthly payments on a diamond. The highest European authorities assure us that di nd values will 
increase at least 20% within a year. If you prefer to buy a diamond for cash we will make a discount of i give you the 
option of returning ‘the diamond at any time within one year and getting your money back in full—less 10%), the reaso seat le 
cost of doing business. For instance: You can have the pleasure. prestige and satisfaction of wearing a * 0) diamond fora 
whole year, then if you wish to return it we will refund $45, making it cost you only #5—less than lc per week. You can 


satisfy yourself as to our responsibility by inquiring of your local banker. He will refer to his Dun’s or Bradstreet’s book of 
commercial ratings and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, reliability or promptness and that our representations 
may be accepted without question. Write today for illustrated Catalogue which s’ows goods, prices and terms; also for a 
copy vf the most complete booklet ever published on diamond buying 


Dept. F, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co, (Est. 1858) Diamond Importers and Manufactaring Jewelers. 
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You —you individually, if you are 
; honest, can buy one of the beau- 
tiful Diamond pieces shown here on easy 
monthly payments. This beautiful brooch 
only $120, payable $15 monthly. This beau- 
tiful cluster ring $60, payable #7.50 
monthly. This splendid naliinine ring $90, 
payable #10 monthly, You may select any 
ring, brooch,earrings, stud, locket or other 
article from our half-million dollar stock 
on similar terms of payment. Our only 
requirements are, the first payment on de- 
livery of the diamond, honesty and ability 
to meet the small! monthly payments. You 
can send tirst payment with order, or, if 
you prefer, we will send C.O.D. (first pay- 
ment) by express for examination before 
any payment is made. If you send the 
first payment we send diamonds direct to 
your home where you may examine them 
carefully. If you are not entirely pleased 
with them we send another selection or 
refund what you have paid— whichever you 
prefer. We yay all express charges, so you 






no publicity, no security required, everything positively con- 








Opp. Marshall Field & Co 














TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Nursery. 


Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN Pp Weekly 
STARK BROS, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


The Whole serge Thousands of imteresting views 
eit and countries, for tions 
Worl Payi ng business for men with e capital, Par 
ticulars and 260-page Magie Lantern book free. 


McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St,, N. Y. 
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Leslie Jesse Matthes, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“My little boy, Leslie Jesse Matthes, has been fed 
on Mellin's Food ever since he was twelve weeks 
old. 1 began nursing him, but I had a great deal 
of trouble and anxiety about him, until J gave 
him nothing but Mellin's Food. I found your little 
book and pamphlets a great aid, and J thank you 
for same, also for samples with which you have 
JSavored me. I would advise every mother whois 
unable to nurse her babe to try Mellin’s Food.” 








Our book, ‘‘ The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,”’ sent free on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
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“THE PERFECT FOOD" 


Pure, Palatable, Popular 
Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
the pertect food. 

Tastes good—because it is good 

MALTA-VITA is the original and only 
perfectly cooked, thoroughly malted, 
Slaked, and toasted whole wheat food. 

Insist on getting MALTA-VITA, the 
perfect food, needs no cooking, always 
ready to eat. Relished by old and young, 
sick or well. 

Sold by grocers 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Battie Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 














ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 
Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after six months’ trial if 
CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 
is not 50 per cent to 100 per cent better 
than you can buy else- 
where. My superior lo- 
cation on Lake Erie, 
where iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the 
cheapest and 
best, enables 
me to furnish a 
Tor NotTcH 
Steel Range at 
a clean saving 
of $10 to $20, 
quality considered, 
Freight paid east 
P of the Mississippi and north 
of the Tennessee River. 
Send for free catalogs of 
all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, tewn, or coun. 


wy use. CHESTER D. CLAPP, 613 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


(Practical Stove and Range Man) 




















$25,000," ( s 
errs sINsen 
PROFIT acre of 
was made in one year. Demand is in- 
creasing. Easily grownand hardy every- 
where in the United States and Canada. 
Can be grown in small gardens as well 
as on farms, Most profitable crop 
known. Cultivated roots and seeds -for 
sale. Send four cents to help pay post- 
age and get our complete book telling 
all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 








Department B, Joplin, Mo. 
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A SMART AUTUMN WRAP 


By ROSA 


essential article to the wardrobe of every 
woman who essays to be at all well 
dressed at the present time. The design shown 
in the illustration is one, that, while it lends 
itself to any extent of elaboration, may be 
equally stylish, if not as smart, with several 
rows of stitching for its sole ornamentation, 
Choice of Materials. —Black silk, tine cloth, 
tweed, or cheviot are all suitable textures; if 
chosen judiciously as to shade and 
quality, either may be dressy enough 
to serve as an evening wap, as well 
as for smart day wear. Venetians, 
or faced cloths; of any kind, are 
smarter in effect than those of 
dull surface, and the most suitable 
shades are black, gray or biscuit. 
It is important to have cloth 
sponged and shrunk before using, 
and this may generally be done 
by the firm where it is pur- 
chased. The lining in any case 
should be silk, and it need 
hardly be specitied that a cloth 
coat nicely lined is a hand- 
somer garment than a poorly 
lined silk one can be, For ex- 
ample;—a_ selection shall be 
made of a black-faced cloth, of 
light weight, and for trim- 
ming, string-color lace or 
open-work over white peau 
de soie. For the lining; a 
light-gray soft brocade, with 
an all-over design in a paler 
shade and white. Never se- 
lect taffeta silk for coat lin- 
ing before peau de 
Louisine, or any of 
the softer makes, as 
these latter are far 
more durable; also 
brocaded patterns 
wear clean longer, 
Description. — The 
coat in the design has 
a semi- fitting back, 
with one seam down 
the centre. The side 
seams are placed 
rather far back, to 
make a prettier effect 
and give a more grace- 
ful line below the 
waist, than if from immediately under the 
arm; where a dart seam is taken up, as illus- 
trated. The fronts are double-breasted at 
the top, and just meet at the front foot 
corners. The broad collar, which simulates 
triple ones, is cut, in the first place, all in 
one with the fronts aud is joined at the back 
of the neck. The facings are cut in three 
sections, the upper and lower ones of cloth, 
and the middle one of lace and sflk. The 
bell sleeve is faced along the wrist to match 
the collar. The fastenings are by means of 
buttons, the button- 
holes being worked 


Gee sort of a long coat or wrap is an 



























The Completed Garment an improvement to 


Es PAYNE 


per corner to J 41¢ inches, to K 12.. Measure 

across from J 11¢ and 5 inches, from K 4 and 

1. Rule a line at right angles with lower I 

53 inches. Draw the pattern by these 

points. | 

For the Back.—Have a sheet of paper meas- | 
uring 62 by 32 inches. Fold 8 inches under 
all the way’down one long edge—(or rule a 
line.) Measure from M along the fold, as 
follows: to N 3 inches, to O 81g good, to 
P 13%, to Q 16, to R 40, to § 59, 
to T 61. Measure across, from M 
14 and 18, from N 131g and 204, 
from O 23, from P 111g, from Q 
183, from R 21. Now open out 
the folded piece, and measure from 
S 9 inches one way and 2216 the 
other; T is 3 inches below S. Draw 
from points obtained, 

For the Sleeve—Upper.—Measure 
from U along the edge of the pa- 
per to V 31g inches, to W 11%, 
to X 201g, to Y 23. Measure 
across, from U 6 and 13 inches, 
from V 644 and 15, from W 5 and 
13, from X 14, from Y 51. 
Curve the top to 11g inches 

\, higher than N. 

It will be seen that this pattern 
allows for a medium size and full 
height and for a foot hem. 
The next step is to carefully 
pin the pattern together and 
try iton. If it is about right, 
do not alter; but if much 
too large, take in a little 
at the sides, to avoid cut- 
ting the cloth to waste. 
To Cut Out the Cloth to 

the best advantage, 
while carefully keep- 
ing it the smooth way 
down for each part, 
place the pattern out 
on the full width, as 
in the diagram. The 
facings for the collar 
te and wrists are, of 

. course, cut from the 

parts they are to face, 

and should not be 
done until the fitting 
is correct. It is often 














take up a tiny dart 
along the shoulder in the piece that turns 
over and forms the under surface of the col- 
lar. The small dart should commence at the 
neck edge with hardly any turning and take a 
little deeper one, and then taper off to nothing. 
This may also be cut in the canvas, and one 
= be allowed to overlap the other to fit the 
cloth. 

By placing the centre back edge of the col- 
lar-facing to an exact bias it will set better, 
and any stretching or shrinking be more easily 
manipulated. In the presext case, divide the 
pattern into three, 
and, except to the 





in a fly wrap placed 
under the right front 
edge and extending 
about two-thirds of 
the length from the 
top. It may button 
through; or be made 
to fasten with hooks 
and eyes, if pre- 
ferred. Also, a bow 
with long ends may 
decorate the corner 
by the top fastening, 
if desired. The req- 
uisite quantities of 
materials are 54 
yards of 54-inch 
cloth, 9 yards of 
22-inch silk, % ofa 
yard of silk on the 
bias and 5g of a yard 
of 20-inch lace for 
the trimming; 114 
yards of French can 
vas, and machine 
silk. 

To Cut the Paper 
Pattern. -- Commence 
with the front (for 
which a sheet of pa- 
per measuring 42 by 
70 inches is required) 
and measure from 
the starting corner, 











outside edges, allow | 
turnings to each, | 
marking exactly the 
amount allowed. 
After cutting all the 
parts once, cut the 
second of each from 
the first, laying the 
latter on the cloth 
with the right sides 
facing. The collar 
pieces do not, of 
course, require du- 
plicating, as they are 
cut without a seam. 
The linings should 
be cut from the 
cloth, with the dif- 
ference that for the 
fronts, the linings 
need not be con- 
tinued above a line 

from D to G. Also, | 
if the cloth has been 
cut with a 3-ineh al- 
lowance for turning 
at the foot edges, the 
linings may be 11g 
inches shorter. Care- 
fully mark all the 
seam lines with tail- 
or’s chalk, and if this 
rubs off, run threads 
down. 








A, on diagram. From 
this point measure 
up the long edge to 
each of the letters, as follows, in inches: to 
B 41g, to C 46, to D 54, to E 55, to collar 
corner 57, to F 613g, to G 6334, to H 641¢. 

For the Cross Measurements, —Measure from 
each letter across to its corresponding one, or 
two: from A 11g, from B 4114, from C 261, 
from D 11g, from EK 181g and 25, from F 2044, 
from G 16, from H 7 (barely) and 2534, Draw 
from these points to match the diagram. 

For the Sleeve—Under.—Rule a straight line, 
‘I,’ 22 inches long. Measure down it from up- 


The Pattern 


To Make the Cout. 
—First tack all the 
seams up and try 
on; take up the dart under the arm at the 
right side, being careful not to make more 
than a semi-fit. Also make any necessary al- 
terations on the right side only, and, above all, 
remember at this stage it must be a very easy 
fit if it is to be correct when finished. Re- 
move the coat, carefully mark the alterations; 
open the opposite seams, lay the edges to- 
gether, and transfer the new lines exactly. 
Tack them again, and stitch; press the turn- 
ings open, notching them wherever the edges 
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An AMERICAN HAT 


For AMERICAN WOMEN 


Our own design and creation, suitable for young 
or old. This hat is a beautiful Gainsborough 
shape, made of the best quality Velvetta and 
Metallic Silk, trimmed with fishscale, large im- 
ported jet buckle and a large handsome black or 
white feather breast on left side of hat. Made 
in all black, black and white, browa and castor, 
grey and white, royal blue and white. This hat 
is now on sale at our Chicago Retail Branch for 
$5.00, which is considered a bargain. 

As an inducement to you to buy your 2 0 
hats of us, we offer the above hat at ne 
Mention combination of colors desired when 
ordering. Send express or postal money order. 
If this offer does not interest you, send for our 
catalogue, which will. 


S. LANGBEIN & CO. 


Expert Milliners 
179 State Street CHICAGO 








TRY IT? 


Many physicians say that 
the only perfectly hy- 
gienic bed in exist- 
ence is the 


aEZYBED 


Kapok Mattress. 


Made of a vegetable fibre 
which is absolutely non- 
absorbent, free from all 
m_ oils, and cannot mat nor 
m™ pack down. There are 
= twenty reasons why it is 
fj superior to the best hair, 
m cotton or felt mattresses, 
Willsend you an Ezybedon 
30 Nights’ Free Trial, 
If you do not think it superior to 
any other mattress you eversaw, 
returnitatour expense. Wepay 
all express charges. 


We have a beautiful book about 
beds. May we send you 
a 


The A. A. Bohnert Co., 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 














HALL’S 


Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair 
Renewer 


Always re- 
stores color to 
gray hair, all 
the dark, rich 
color it used to 
have. The hair stops falling, 
grows long and heavy, and all 
dandruff disappears. An ele- 
gant dressing for the hair, keep- 
ing it soft and glossy. 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. If your drugzist cannot suppiy you, send 
$1.00 to R. P. Hall's Co., Nashua, N. H sia 



















NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cinci ti. Easily ible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excell dati Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. I.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 











LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisement writing is the new and impor- 
tant knowledge necessary for the promotion and 
profit of every ambitious individual. Increase 

af We teach practi- 
MAIL. Individual 


s Partic 
ulars, evidence and proofs mailed free. _‘‘ This is 
the Original School.” PAGE- be 
Suite 1) —90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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A happy occupant of one as shown 
inthe pictures is Thomas Barry 
Hodge, age 14 months, whose 
mother writes as follows: 

Dear Sirs:—Our Baby Jumper 
is enjoyed by the whole family. 
Baby is always happy when JE 
the Jumper, as you can see from 
his photograph. Yours truly, 
Mrs, A. J..Hoper, 1702 Wash- 
scat Boul., Chicago, Ill. 









Glascock’s Combined 


Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair 











" A handsome and substan- 
. tial piece of furniture. 


Box 28, Muncie, Ind. 


Serves as a Crib, Bed. High 
Chair, Jumper and Rocking 
Chair, all in one, Indispen- 
sable all seasons of the year 
for the health, happiness ‘and 
proper care of the baby. *‘Bet- 
ter than two nurses,’’ one man 
writes. 


Endorsed by all phy- 

sicians. Ask your 
lealer, or write us for 

our illustrated booklet. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO. 

























Write 

our FREE 

| otadies 
Misses’ and 
Children’s 
Garments 


and Fars. 
It illustrates 
and describes 


Send 
Today for 
Cape or 
Free Ca 


{itesteation shows. 


D TO DISTIN- 
Guist FROM GEN- 
UINE SEALSKIN. 
This beautiful 
cape is faultlessly 


med all aroun 
with black sliky 
ibet fur, 


lined withfine 





. aw 

ue elabo- 

. non orna- 
itl with black 
soutache brald and 


talog. , 
tbeadsi in an eptirely ney ond handsome design,as 


44 inches, bust measure. 


State bust and neck meas- 


ni Deposit ure and we will express this 


get cay 


and Ind fe 
we will instan' 


JOHN M. SMYTH co. W. Madison St., CHICAGO 







9 CO. O. D., subject to examination, you to pay 

and express charges after you examine it 
ot a eatietactory ot otherwise refuse it and 
tly refund 





150 to 166 and 285 to 289 





INGRAM'S 


A 





MILK WEED 


Improves the bad, Pree 
serves the 
COMPLEXION. 


80, those already so are kept 
so, when nourished >y this 
highly endorsed skin food 
“Is marvelously ood” says 
Bernhardt, ‘the divine Sarah,’ 


removing pimples, tan, freck 
les, sunburn and blackheads, 













user. Write us for full particu’ 


siter, New Bern, 





COMFORT ON WHEELS 


is attained in its perfection 
through the use of 


FAY 
TRICYCLES 4 
and 

INVALID 
CHAIRS 
Their fine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion, perfect 
control and easy operation, unrestricted scope of movement. 


They are easy of adjustment and beauties in appearance. We 
build them to order 0 fit sere fie the special requirements of each 


“They are the bigget things - he age for cripples."—J. J. Las- 
1 C. 


Fay Tricycle & Invalid Chair Co., Elyria, Ohio 














Send roc. for beautiful 








RATHMANN’S PET 


705 Roscoe Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


life - size engraving of 
the world famous white 
French poodle Bismarck 
—handsomest of all pets 
Pups for sale and sent on 
approval to any address. 


KENNELS 











We give one beautiful‘ rolled gold solitaire 
Puritan rose diamond ring, solid-gold pat- 
tern, for selling 20 packages Garfield Pepsin 


Gum, at 5 cents a package. 
Send name; we mail gum. 
mail ring. 


Finest quality; easy sale. 


When sold send money; we 
7th year. Hundreds of thousands pleased 


customers. Catalog free ost hundreds pesca s. 


GARFIELD GUM CO. 
1 


> MEADVILLE, PA. 
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' appear a little tight. Shrink the cloth in front 
of the dart seam at, and 4 little above the waist, 
and a little also between the dart and side seam 
at the waist, by ironing through a damp cloth. 
Cut out the canvas for the collar; join the 
cloth part at the back, and press the seam 
until it is almost invisible. Do not seam the 
canvas, but lay one raw edge over the other 
to join them, Lay a strip of canvas the width 
required for the stitching inside the folds for 
the foot and front edges, and turn up the edge 
of the collar in continuation, Stitch the two 
outside rows of the front and “foot edges. 
Neatly hem a 3-inch strip of silk under the 
| right front edge about two-thirds of the way 
down—as far as it is to fasten, Cut a similar 
strip of cloth, turn one edge over a strip of 
eanvas, and stitch it; then place this edge 
not quite flush with that of coat. Tack the 
strip down, and do the third row of stitch- 
ing so as to secure by it the silk and cloth 
strips which form the fly wrap. Next lay 
the lower sections of the collar in place, 
slipstitch the extreme edges together, and 
stitch from the outside. Lay the lace over 
the silk piece to overlap the raw edge of 
the lower piece, and slipstitch it. Lay the 
upper piece over the lace edge and stitch 
that—or stitch it first, and slipstitch it in 
place. 

Now stitch, press, and notch the seams in 
the lining; lay it to the inside of the coat, 


with each corresponding part meeting. This | 
is the only difficult part of the making of this 
garment, as the tendency always in putting in 
a lining is to tighten it. Remember, both it 
and the cloth were cut to match (and if neces- 
sary altered to match), therefore on no account 
must anything be cut off the edges of the lin- 
ing. It should be stitched with a trifle less 
turning at the seams, to make it larger than 
the cloth. Look inside any good tailor-made 
coat, and folds will be seen in the lining both 
at back and front. Very neatly hem the outer 
edges over the cloth turning. Also neatly run 
the silk to the inner edge of the fly wrap, and 
work the buttonholes with their right sides to 
the silk. Between each buttonhole secure the 
fly wrap to the coat, without carrying the 
stitches through to the outside. In finish- 
ing the left front, be sure to put a tape or 
strip of canvas on the inside down the line 
of buttons as a support, and sew these on be- | 
fore the lining is in. Make the sleeves, and | 
add the facings as those of the collar have been | 
udded. - Place the linings inside, secure the | 
corresponding seams together at intervals, 
and, besides hemming the lining edges inside 
the wrists, run the silk down also along by 
the upper edge of the facings. In stitch- 
ing the armhole seam, leave out the sleeve 
lining, which hem over to make it neat. Press 
all edges so that they are sharp folds. Add 

the buttons, and the task is accomplished. 











By LILIAN 


URING the past few years, m which 
5/7) embroidery on linen has been so pop- 

ular, the designer has often been limited 
because of the difficulty of working large 
leaves and flowers. Great leaves like the oak 
and horse-chestnut present rather too much 
surface to be adequately expressed by a border 
of long and short stitches, and certainly too 
much to undertake to cover with full em- 
broidery. Not only is economy in the amount 
of embroidery on a single piece neces- 
sary to one whose time is limited, but too 
much stitching is not suitable on simple white 
wash material. Work in which spaces of the 
material intervene 
suggests more than 
it really expresses, 
and is artistic because 
it is in keeping with 
the purpose of the 
fabric. 

The pretty and 
novel Mountmellick 
embroidery accom- 
plishes this. It is 
an adaptation of 
faney stitches, and 
while entirely con- 
ventional to a de- 
gree which might be 
considered arbitrary, 
yet the spaced stitch- 
es such as herring- 
bone, diaper patterns, 
and the like, seem to 
catch the spirit of 
the veining of leaves 
and bring it out beau- 
tifully. The centrepiece here illustrated, em- 
broidered in horse-chestnuts, is a good ex- 
ample of how large spaces can be worked in 
diaper patterns and yet suggest the natural 
texture of the leaves. 

The names which are given to styles of em- 
broidery are not necessarily scientific. They 
do not often mean very much, and they are 
somewhat. confusing. Embroidery stitches 
have remained the same for hundreds of years 
and new names are given to what we discover 
to be new adaptations merely of old stitches. 
This is true of Mountmellick embroidery, and 
yet the name in this case is justified, for the 
stitches are used in a decidedly characteristic 


MOUNTMELLICK EMBROIDERY 


BARTON WILSON 





A Mountmellick Centrepiece 


yay and the material differentiates the work 
also. The work originated in a convent in the 
little town of Mountmellick, in Ireland, and, 
like Hungarian and Bulgarian embroidery, has 
been made known by the charitable efforts of 
ladies of rank for their less fortunate sisters. 
A great deal of this embroidery and of peas- 
ant work from various parts of Europe is sent 
into this country by organizations formed in 
the interests of those who do the work. 

Mountmellick embroidery is usually done on 
white jean or white sateen. This gives it a 
costly appearance. It is all white, and the 
threads used are white, loosely twisted silks, 
about three different 
weights. Bureau 
scarfs, side and toilet- 
table covers, centre- 
pieces, etc., are usu- 
ally finished with 
heavy white lace, 
and the buttonhole 
scallops are not cut 
out but are within, 
bordered by the ma- 
terial as in the illus- 
tration. The leaves 
of this design are for 
the most part edged 
on one side with long 
and short stitch, the 
other side is outlined 
and the space filled 
in with a diaper pat- 
tern, with French | 
knots or fancy | 
stitches. 

The chestnut burrs 
are raised by crossing them in one directicn 
with satin stitch and recrossing this layer in 
the opposite with another row of the same. 
Over this place a series of parallel stitches 
from side to side an eighth of an inch apart, 
and in the opposite direction darn in another 
series of parallel lines. By allowing these 
lines to protrude a little beyond the edges the 
projections of the burrs are formed. 

It will be possible to embroider these | 
stitches from the cut, and this illustration, 
together with the worker’s ingenuity, ought | 
to enable her to reproduce this very ef- 
fective, bold, and rich yet chaste-looking 
needlework. 











the earliest possible date after receipt. 


Mary.—! should think the most becoming way 
for you to do your hair would be to wave the front 
part, puff it by putting the comb toward the face 
and then draw the rest of the hair in a large, loose 
coil at the nape of the neck. Dressing the hair on 
top of the head rarely suits one with a long, thin 
face such as youdescribe. Another way would be 
to fasten it carelessly at the back just by the top 
of the ears and form into a twist. Never do it up 
in every style tightly, it always accentuates the 
length and thinness. 


Mrs. JosepH CLarRK. — Raising Angora goats 
would be a novel and not over-arduous occupation 
for a woman. As in everything else, success 
depends on the energy behind the venture. The 
animals thrive in your State and are a profitable 
source of income to those engaged in their raising. 
In Wellsboro, about one hundred miles east of 
where you live, there is an extensive Angora goat 
farm. Why not take a trip there for a lesson in 
practical application? If you will send a stamped 
envelope to us we shall be glad to forward addi- 
tional information. 


Will you publish a color idea for a luncheon, 
with a menu? Please have it dainty but not too 
elaborate : four or five courses would be enough. 
—C. A. R. 

Cream of Pea Soup, Croutons, Chicken Cro- 
quettes, Asparagus Tips with Bechamel Sauce, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at 
All communications should be addressed : 
Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, New York City. 


‘Questions and 


Waldorf Salad in greening apple cups, Cup St. 
Jacques, Macaroons, Coffee, Cheese V Jafers. The 
above menu is quite simple and arranged so 
that most of the dishes might be prepared | on the 
previous day. The Asparagus Tips are a pleasant 
variation from the regulation Peas with Cro- 
quettes. Cup St. Jacques is plain lemon ice with 
Maraschino poured over it and a garnish of white 
grapes. Serve the ice in cocktail glasses, This 
luncheon may be carried out charmingly in white 
and green, using evergreen ferns and white chrys- 
anthemums as a flower decoration and green and 
white china for the service. 


Is there any way of preventing filo flosses from 
roughing ? —READER. 

If these flosses become rough in working it is the | 
fault of the worker— usually of her hands. It is 
impossible to do good embroidery unless the hands 
are in good order. The filos are the most beauti- 
ful as well as the most satisfactory threads made 
for general embroidery, and if properly handled 
they will not lose their gloss or become rough in 
working. The worker should be careful to “hold 
the needle and not the thread, and a further pre- 
caution is to have a sufficiently large-eyed needle. 
Amateurs are likely to think that very fine needles 
are necessary to fine work. This is a mistake, 
the needle-eye must be large enough to open the 
mesh of the ground material sufficiently to pre- 
pare the way for the silk. | 

































If you pay $5 a pair for made- 
to-order shoes, you lose $2.50; 
if you pay $3.50 for good, stylish 
teady-made 
shoes, you 
lose $1.00 
on every pair. 
This is the ver- 
dict of women 
who wear Rad- 
cliffe Shoes and 
find them to 
equal in fit, 
finish and 
wear, any 
shoe in 
either of 
the 
above 
classes. 





























SHOES 
FOR 


worn $2.00 


Ask your dealer to show you the line 
of Radcliffe Shoes for fall and winter. 
If he should not have them send us his 
name and we will tell you where to 
get them and send you, free, a book 
of Radcliffe styles. 
For preserving and renewing shoes 
use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing- 
THE RADCLIF.E SHOE 00., 
Dept. 14 Boston, Mass. 


is au 


About| 
as cheap as air. 
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run” ’ Incandescent Vf 
















SSs Gasoline Lamp 
> Ideal Light for home, hall, church 
or business. Conforms to insur- 


ance underwriters’ rulings. 
Branch supply depotsin 
all largercities. Write | 
for catalogue. 

Aceyts Secure Territory. Ais 
Sun Vapor Light Co. 727/74] |= 
Box 002, Canton, 0. *’’ ; 
(Licensee of tne ground 
patents for — 
lamps.) 


ANN 






















Sweet Sentences are Best 
Punctuated with Periods of 


WHITMAN’S 


Chocolates and 
Confections. 
For sale every where. 
WHITMAN'S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 
The most delicious 
of drinks, 
Madein a minute. 
STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 
































“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


TYPEWRITER TABLE 
CABINET 







lade of golden oak, handsome finish. 
he cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
made. Sold approval for #10, 


charges prepaid east of the Rockies, 



















DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - - 


8; if not sa 


if the fe 







mus Dear- 


Birmingham, Ala. 








a 7 
LZ 
Learn Typewriting 
A thorough course in’ typewriting, including our 
New Practice ‘Key«Board and instruction in 
touch or sight method, for $7. Will enable you to 
become an expert operator and earn good salary. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for circulars, 
THE TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL CO. 
66 Home Bank Building DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE ADAMLESS EDEN 


OMAN, lovely woman, is having her innings at last. 
In Madison Square Garden she now holds the fort. 
She is white and she is black, and she is brown and 


She wears Worth gowns, and bloomers, and 
cated kimonas, and trousers. She is the 
> woman and the ‘‘tnew’’ woman, the woman strenuous 
1 the ‘clinging vine’’—and she is more than three thou- 


t x 


Tae 4 oat 
=he 1s yellow. 


skirts, and 





Let her wear what she may, however, and let her color be 
it will, she is the flower of ler sex and altogether lovely, 
aving the time of her life in this the first Woman’s 






that mere man shall have no share what- 
ever in the glory of her big show. No, sir! She is going to 
demonstrate by a practical objeci-lesson that women are quite 

¢ world’s fairs, and incidentally the uni- 


She has ordained 


as capable of manag 








verse, as are men Indeed, mere man doves not even get a 
chan perform the most menial services to Lady Fair. 
From is wrested the prerogative of chivalry. When he 
t if his carriage at the grand entrance, imagine his 


door is thrown open by a 
imposing she is, too, this great, six-foot 
man who helps him to the curb with a gallantry 
in splendor by her court costume—a 
» with gold buttons, and richly braided, 


carriage 

















ft which flash tight-titting yellow trousers; shiny 
top boots cloves and a severe stovepipe hat with cock- 
ade 1 the side 

Ie steps up to the box office and buys his ticket from some 
one of the corps of pretty girls behind the window, and as he 
passes through the turnstile a soft feminine voice says, ‘‘Tick- 
ets, please.’’ He looks about him in vain for the doorkeeper. 
‘Tickets, please,”’ the soft voice repeats, this time rather im- 
patiently. He is now standing like a frost, and surveying a 
pre face, and the fearfully and wonderfully made costume 
that envelopes the handsome woman’s form beneath, a Louis 


XLV. coat of dark-green cloth, with epaulettes and cuffs of 
red and gold, scarlet vest, and an abbreviated skirt that 
displays a pair of shapely calves and two pretty arched and 
slippered fee 1ake him forget the fact that their wearer is 
sorkeeper and that he has been blocking the passage for 
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te a 
nearly a minute 

**Move on,’’ comes a second feminine voice in stern intona- 
tions, and a firm hand is laid on his coat-sleeve. 
The pretty doorkeeper grabs his ticket and he turns to find 
him in the hands of a veritable giantess. Tall, divinely 
and most divinely fair, despite the fact that she 
wears the forbidding garb of a ‘‘copper’’ and that the ‘‘billy’”’ 
in her tirm little hand is manipulated in no uncertain way. 

He is inside the show at last. He stops to get his breath. 
ie panorama of loveliness and the din of sound stun him for 
a moment. What has he got into, any way? He is at the 
Chicago F Yes, from somewhere is wafted the inimita- 
je and never-to-be hoochee-coochee. There is 
the ery of. myriad fakirs—woman fakirs. There is the buzz 
n ove end of the big arena a brass band is 
away. He isn’t near enough yet to see that every 
horn is being blown and every drum beaten by a woman; nor 
ean he see their brave apparel, the splendid white and scarlet 
and the red leggings and the saucy Turk- 


small but 








ir, 





-forgotten 





of machinery. 


crashing 


and gold uniforms, 
aps in which each fair musician is arrayed. 

ym another end of the amphitheatre is melody of a differ- 
ent order—an orchestra is delivering a selection from Tann- 
A troop of short gauze-skirted, laughing, singing 
is just beginning to come to the con- 






hauser, 


virls flit past, and he 





clusion that he is in the front row of a Broadway music-hall 
when he is bronght back to earth by another peremptory 
**Move on, sit Keep moving,’’ and after that mere man 
ceases dreaming and begins the circuit of the show. 


Poster, Designed by Miss E. B. Shields 
Copyright by Strobridge Litho. Co. 


He visits in turn each of the five sections into which the 
Professional Women’s League has divided its exhibition. 
In the arena he finds the Industrial Department, where he 
gets, probably for the first time in his life, a comprehensive 
idea of what the enlightened progressive womanhood of to- 
day has accomplished in the way of practical and useful in- 
dustry. He is now too much interested to joke, as is his 
wont, about lovely woman and her ways. Here is a mod- 
ern newspaper office and plant, where women are issuing a 
daily paper. He sees pretty girls setting type and making up 
forms. He sees thoughtful women writing editorials and 
stories and strong ones putting the paper on the press, run- 
ning the machinery and turning out their sheets on the nick 
of time. He sees a field hospital conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Red Cross Society. The surgeons, physicians, 
nurses and orderlies in this hospital are all women. Adjoin- 
ing each other there is submitted for his inspection the mod- 
ern kitchen and the kitchen in which his grandmother and 
mother were wont to brew and bake. In the latter a number 
of quaintly dressed women are turning roasts on spits over 
roaring fires. In the former chefs of national reputation are 
cooking meats and pastries and making salads and puddings 
with the aid of all the new-fangled contrivances imaginable 
—test-tubes, automatic mixers and electric ranges. The nurs- 
ery, old style and new, is food for still further serious reflec- 
tion and comparison. He looks sadly, reminiscently at the 
cumbrous old-fashioned crib and the squeaking rocking-chair 
of his babyhood, and heartily wishes he had not been born 
sO many years ago when he sees all the comforts and con- 
veniences of modern childhood. Being a man, of course he 
doesn’t go into eestasies over the contents of the baby incu- 
bators, but he lingers long in the mysteriously enchanted 
dominions of the typewriter girls, and the manicures, and 
the hairdressers, and the modistes, all of whom ply their 
tasks utterly oblivious of his being on earth. 

When he reaches the commercial section, mere man begins 
to feel urgent need for a guide. He is confused, dazzled. 
Here in motley confusion is a gallant display of everything 
under the sun that woman can make or buy or wear— 
bonnets, potato mashers, corsets, pots and pans, gloves and 
stockings and automobiles, silks and laces and cook stoves, 
face powder and rouge, and launches, bathing suits and 
bicycles, washboards and patent rolling-pins and rowboats, 
mineral water, clothes-wringers and priceless bric-a-brac. 
He is exhausted long ‘before he has catalogued the contents 
of the four hundred booths and twenty-eight hundred show- 
cases comprised in this department, and he is glad, for a 
change, to visit the ‘‘Midway,’’ as he terms the ‘“‘Street of 
all Nations.”’ 

Here he ean forget the attainments of lovely woman in 
admiration of lovely woman herself. Think of visiting 
twenty-four of the most charming households of women in 
all the world, and of.finding them all at home and dressed 
in their Sunday best and wearing their prettiest smiles and 
company manners! ~.Twenty-four different styles of beauty 
to select from! Does he like the Oriental type? Well, here 
is Madame Cherry Blossom smiling shyly at him over her fan. 
She is sitting on the floor of her pretty little paper house, 
lifted from the land of the chrysanthemum. Madame Cherry 
Blossom’s children, little roly-poly Japs, are frolicking about 
the beautiful room to the accompaniment of native Japanese 
musi¢e executed by an orchestra of women. 

If his tastes are more practical, he may feast his eyes to his 
heart’s content—but not for too long—upon wild-rose Irish 
beauties wasting their sweetness in typical Irish shanties, or 
sturdy Scotch lassies in their ‘tain hames,’’ or chubby Dutch 
girls in the marvellously clean kitchens of a Rotterdam house. 
There are Austrian girls here, too, in sidewalk cafés on the 
Ringstrasse at Vienna, and Egyptian maidens bartering their 


IN MADISON SQUARE 


wares in a Cairo bazaar, There is a Cuban sefiorita mashing 
corn for tortillas outside her adobe hut, and a Porto Rican 
dame weaving a hat from palm leaves under water. There 
are French girls pressing wine and Indian squaws in the 
maize fields outside their hogan. More conventional will be 
the appearance of the women in the booths devoted to Eng- 
land, Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden— 
all of which he will laud and admire, and then he will finish 
up the Street of All Nations with a visit to the American ex- 
hibit only to prove what he has said all along, that our way 
is the best and our manners the most charming and our girls 
the prettiest of all. He would linger here, but again that 
stern ‘‘Move on!’’ recalls him, and now, out of sheer curi- 
osity, and in order to say that he has taken in the whole 
show, he goes upstairs to have a peep into the educational 
section. He is cautious, and fully cognizant of his own 
unworthiness, when he reaches the august portal of this 
temple of learning and philosophy, of science and of art. 
Here he has pointed out to him many of the famous names 
of the day. Here is a celebrated woman suffragist talking to 
a pretty girl equally famous as a skirt-dancer. There a cele- 
brated dress reformer in flat-heeled shoes and unconventional 
garb is exchanging merry banter with an actress noted for the 
splendor of her French costumes. Here is a famous woman 
playwright cheek by jowl with a great woman novelist. A 
woman college professor is talking earnestly to the walking 
delegate of a woman’s trades-union and a physical culturist. 

At last he is at the grand entrance to the ‘Street in Ven- 
ice.’’ He looks up to read the blazing inscription on the arch 
above the broad portals leading to this carnival of pleasure, 
and his mind harks back to another inscription written on 
the lintels of another door: ‘*Let all who enter here leave 
hope behind.’’ He really can’t help mentally quoting Dante 
when he reads aloud this generous injunction that no one 
shall enter the realms of King Carnival unless he leave all 
prudery and stiffness and formality behind. 

‘“*‘When you are in Venice do as the Venetians do, or 
please stay out,’? a gayly dressed young woman admonishes 
him when he reaches the bottom of the stairs, while another 
Venetian beauty hands him brightly colored confetti, which 
she instructs him he must throw without discrimination at any 
passer-by in the street of the Carnival-mad city he is now 
entering, 

He is in Venice for sure—in Venice at Carnival time. Here 
is the Grand Canal, and there is the Campanile, and further 
down, past the Square of St. Mark’s, is the Palace of the 
Doges. 

He stops, transported with the beauty of the scene. A 
crowd of pretty Italian girls leaning over the rails of a bridge 
are pelting him with confetti, and he is too much dazzled to 
return the compliment. He stops to buy some gayly colored 
beads of a coquettish shop-girl. Formality and ceremony are 
indeed laid aside here. Whether he be banker or broker, 
butcher or baker or candlestick-maker, lawyer, doctor, squire 
or priest; whether she be grande dame of society or the hum- 
blest working-girl in New York—all are alike in the Street of 
Venice in Carnival time. The society débutante forgets her 
station and her pride and deigns to carry on a merry bom- 
bardment with the’ eight-dollar-a-week clerk who sells tapes 
and buttons in a Sixth Avenue department store. The Wall 
Street financier forgets his stocks and bonds and tosses con- 
fetti with the hard-working little seamstress who lives in a 
hall bedroom. 

Everywhere are quaint structures and garbs, flowers, lights, 
melody and perfume. Beautiful women in strange costume are 
sipping liquids in golden cups in the numerous gardens. There 
are native orchestras, and street musicians, and fakirs, and 
boulevard cafés where the inner man may be satisfied with 
savory food and delectable drinks, 
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FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
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If you will send us your grocer’s name, we will 
send you absolutely without charge a sample 
bottle (in wooden mailing tube) of 


Goyer’s 


Maplecane 
yrup 


** A High Grade Product.” 


With it we will also forward free a valuable 
recipe book giving many new ideas for every 
day dishes. F 

This is the most practical and effective way 
of convincing you that this syrup is unequalled 
for delicacy, and richness of flavor, and is a 
necessity on every breakfast table. 

We guarantee its absolute purity. 

Ifa larger ele is desired for cooking ex- 
periments, send 10 cents to cover expressage, 
with the name of your grocer. and we will send 
you a one-pound can, charges paid. 


C. W. GOYER & COMPANY 


177 Tennessee St. Memphis, Tenn, 
(Established 1846) 


Also canners of Goyer’s Old Process Open Kettle Molasses. Largest 
canners of molasses and high grade syrups in the United States, 


H. L. HOBART & CO., New York City, Eastern Agents. 











Higher Education 
for the People 








Machinery Hall, Armour Institute of Technology 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Courses offered as follows: 


Mechanical Electrical 
Stationary Marine 

Civil Textile 
Perspective Drawing Sheet Metal Work 
Locomotive Hydraulic 
Mechanical Drawing Telegraphy 


- Correspondence Instruction 


UNDER THE 


Faculty of Armour Institute of 
Technology 


American School students admitted to classes 
at the Institute without further examination, 
their work counting toward Degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Students helped to positions in 
Chicago so that they may attend the evening 
classes at the Armour Institute. 

Special Extension Offer. /or the purpose of 
bringing the benefits of our instruction widely 
before the public, we are offering to students 
who enroll at the present time our $40.00 Engin- 
eering Library, without extra expense. Write 
Jor particulars. 

GCatalogue describing courses, methods, and 
terms sent upon request. 


American School 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mention Collier’s. 








THE 


“BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle power 
light, costing only 2 cents per 
week. Makes and burnsits own 
gas. Brighter than electricity 
or acetylene and cheaper than 
Kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. 
No Odor. Over 100 styles. Lighted 
instanly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
THE BEST” LIGHT CO, 

7-35 E. 6th Street, 
CANTON, OHIO. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN CUBA! 
FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 
By EDWIN WARREN GUYOL 
® UBA does not offer, or promise to offer 


soon, many inducements to American 

workingwomen. There are some open- 
ings for women stenographers, bookkeepers, 
cashiers and teachers, but they are scarce and 
not very remunerative. Numbers of good 
lodging and boarding houses are needed, 
and can be made highly profitable if prop- 
erly managed. American dressmakers are 
wanted, and will be generously repaid 
for settling down among a foreign peo- 
ple. This is true, also, of milliners, hair- 
dressers and manicures. To the woman of 
bucolic instinct the isiand is more attractive 
than is it to he. sisters of the trades and pro- 
fessions. Now, as to necessary equipment. 

Knowledge of the Spanish language comes 
first under this head, because it is almost in- 
dispensable to the ‘‘mar, woman or waiter’’ 
who intends trying Fortune in Cuba. Cer- 
tainly, some women in the various trades and 
professions mentioned will attempt to secure a 
clientéle from among English-speaking resi- 
dents and visitors. But the former are few 
and scattered, and the latter are profitably 
numerous during only a portion of the year. 
Very little English is spoken by the Cubans; 
even the ‘‘better’’ classes prefer French, al- 
though fully fifty per cent of the well-edu- 
cated natives speak English also. 

However, even should a few women achieve 
success without Spanish, the majority abso- 
lutely must have a more or less thorough 
training in the use of the language. And 
even such women as may intend catering to 
Americans, exclusively, will be frequently 
hampered, annoyed and compelled to incur 
many useless expenses that a Spanish-speak- 
ing person would avoid. 


WOMEN IN OFFICE 

Women are employed in nearly all depart- 
ments of the Cuban Government, but govern- 
mental positions are given only to Cubans, 
and their allotment is as strictly a matter of 
politics as is the case in the United States. 

But the American woman is destined to 
enter Cuban commercial circles and assist in 
revolutionizing methods of doing business. 
The bulk of the trade of Cuba is handled by 
Spaniards; they are conservative, shrewd 
business men, slow to try departures, but 
ready to do so if convinced that they will 
save or make money thereby. Many of the 
most progressive merchants have already in- 
troduced American ideas and ways, and in 
quite a number of offices one finds American 
women. As Cuba’s prosperity becomes more 
assured, as her relations with the United 
States grow closer, her demand for Ameri- 
can women as stenographers, bookkeepers, 
etc., will develop. And at present there is 
room for quite a number. But the book- 
keepers must be able to work in Spanish as 
well as English, as must the stenographers, 
and they must be prepared to work. Span- 
iards and Cubans in commerce are—in spite 
of American belief to the contrary—inde- 
fatigable workers, and they exact full value 
from their employés. Salaries are small, 
and no woman can hope to earn more than 
one hundred dollars per month for a long 
time yet to come, while fifty dollars will be 
about the average. 


TEACHERS 


There seems to be,.in the United States, an 
impression that American women are wanted 
as school-teachers in Cuba. That is not true 
at all. English is not taught in the public 
schools, and until it is there will be no de- 
mand for Americans. However, there is a 
demand for a few American women who will 
give lessons in private. Most Cubans (and 
Spaniards resident in Cuba) wish to learn 
English and to have their children do so. 
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For all manner of Sores. 
For all manner of Itching. 
For all manner of Pain. 


CHAFINGS and SORE MUSCLES can't last over 
night if you use. Salva-cea. It takes away at once 
all the pain, inflammation and stiffness. 

BURNS and SCALDS, Nothing you can put on will 
take out the pain and soreness so quickly and heal so 
cleanly and completely as Salva-cea. 

COLD IN HEAD. A small quantity of Salva-cea 


occasionally snuffed up the nostrils will cure it. 


EARACHE. A little Salva-cea placed intheear will 
give instant relief and permit quiet rest. 


BRUISES, CUTS, WOUNDS, BOILS, 
SUNBURN, BITES and STINCS, 
and all skin affections. 

PILES. No matter whether they are blind, bleed- 
ing or itching, Salva-cea will give immediate 
relief and effect a permanent cure. No other 
preparation can begin to compare with it. 


Sold in two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 
SALVA-CEA SUPPOSITORIES 


For bleeding and internal Piles which cannot 
be reached by external application. Sold in 


A wonderful external remedy boxes containing 1 dozen, 50-cents per box. 


for the skin, flesh and muscles, 
Soothing, healing, pain-relieving, 


Cures ECZEMA. 


At Druggists, or by Mail 
SALVA-CEA, 274 Canal St., New York City, 
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When you take a Pill, take 


a Brandreth Pill 


Purely Vegetable. 
Always Effective. 


Cures Chronic Constipation. 


Branpretn’s Piizs purify the blood, invigorate the 
digestion and cleanse the stomach and bowels. They 
stimulate the liver and carry off vitiated bile and 
other depraved secretions. They are a tonic medicine 
that regulate, purify and fortify the whole system. 


e 


Draw the picture up 
close before your 
eyes and watch the 
pill go into the mouth 


Constipation, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Coated Tongue, Bad Breath, 
Headache, Painin Stomach, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver Compizint, 
Bilious Headache, » or any disorder arising from an impure state of the blood. 





FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, 40 PILLS IN EVERY BOX. 
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* If they cannot be obtained at a, 
ular Druggists, on receipt 
of Ten Cents we will send 
to any address a package 
Corn 






Corn Plaster bi , 


will cure corns as 
guick as Allcock’s 


Plasters cure pain. 


of ALtcock’s 
PiasTeERrs or a sample of 
Attcock’s Bunion Puas- 


lief, afford absolute comfort 


and if continued effect a final cure, 











The prices paid range from five to twenty 
dollars per month for each pupil, varying 
according to the ability of the teacher and 
the number of scholars in a class. And re- 
member, that when you go to Cuba you go 
among aliens, where you will find few of 
your own kind, and where most of the 
amusements to which you are accustomed 
are utterly unknown. 


THE BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPER 
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ALLCOCK MFG, CO., 274 Canal Street, New York City. 


STAFFORD’S 
$23.00 Desk 


Finished goiden pol- 
ished, fine quar- 
tered oak front, 
built up panels 
and writing bed, 
double deck top, 
moulded stiles, ‘auto- 
7 matic locks, 2 legal 
blank drawers, letter 
file, 6 all wood file 
boxes, supply drawer, 
hang over front, 
center drawer, document file, card index drawer 
with cards, back paneled and polished. 48 in. long, 
30 in. wide, 48 in. high. Sent to any responsible 
person on approval, Ask for catalogs with factory 
prices: Office Furniture, No. 139 House Furniture, No. 14 
Typewriters, all makes, “W” 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 














NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 

Housefurnishing Stores. 





Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago 














Here is a field that awaits the ‘new woman’’ 
from the United States. When she.enters it 


she will find glad hands extending shekels to 


her from all the walks of life. 


The hotels in Havana are few and none too | 


good; those in other cities in the island are 
fewer and poorer. In Havana, one must pay 
five dollars per diem for food and lodging, in 
the ‘‘best’’ hotels; if two are in a room, five 
dollars each is the amount of the penalty. 
The food is not bad, but it never varies. The 
service is wretched—there isn’t a genuine, 
well-trained waiter in the city; the food is 





dumped on the table before you as if it were 
a block of ice being delivered at your door, the 
simile being made more apt by the fact that no | 
attempt is made to keep things hot until they 
can be eaten. The furnishings in the rooms 
of even the “‘best’’ hotels are of the common- 
est sort, the washstand sets being of galvan- 
ized iron of wood-pulp. 





TO ALL WHO SUFFER FROM SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


85 per cent cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent better. Weighs ounces where 
others weigh pounds. For Men, Women and Children; none too young, none too old to be re- 
lieved. e offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this 
unsightly condition ; cured the inventor, Mr. P. B, Sheldon, of curvature of the spine of THIRTY 
YEARS’ standing. 
Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets 
r appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to the body as not to evidence that a 
support is worn. It is constructed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is truly 
a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or female. We also make 
ntific Appliances for protruding abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders, Send 
for free booklet and letters from physicians, physical instructors, and those who know 
from experience of our wonderful appliances. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Write to-day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 













Westeyvitte, Pa. 

I am permanently cured of a weak and deformed spine, by the use of the Philo Burt 
Company’s Appliance. 

During the six months previous to procuring the appliance, I was unable to stand on 
my feet. After wearing it for six weeks, I could walk with the aid of crutches, and 
eight months from the time I first commenced the use of the Brace, I was able to do as 
much work as any able bodied man. 

My experience has convinced me that spinal trouble is the cause of many symptoms 
of disease, that can never be cured by treating the symptoms, and nothing but some 
ay ee to remove the weigt. of the head and shoulders from the spine will give relief. 

cannot say too much for your Appliances; they are so light and comfortable (and 
can be removed so easily) that it is almost a pleasure to wear one. GEO. LIST. 

Mr. List writes the above after six years’ experience with our appliance, the 
latter two years of which he has not worn any brace or support. 


PHILO BURT MPG. CO. . = od - a 63-10th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 








To Protect 
Your Valuables 


from Fire, Water, thieves 
and curious intruders. As an 
advertisement of our large 
and popular line of Fire and 
a ater proof vaults, we will 
ship 


Meilink’s Home 
Deposit Vault 


to any point in the United 
States east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Tennessee 
Line, Freight Paid 
(freight allowance to points 
beyond), at.the remarkably 
low price of $8.00. Built of 
heavy steel plate with extra 
heavy. iron frame work, hand- 
somely fir nished, nickel trimmed. - Inside size, 1044x6}¢x544¢; 
it about 75 1bs., combination screw four tumbler lock. 
anteed the only absolutely Fire and Water proof 
vault on the market. (Your name burnished on in gold 
for 50 cents extra.) Thousands the world over now using 
these vaults in place of a rented safe deposit box. We 
will refund your money and pay freight both ways 
if this isn't strongest, most durable, handsomely fin- 
ished vault made, and the greatest bargain you ever saw. 
SENT FREE, (ur new book giving details of construction and photo- 
raphs of a variety of styles and larger sizes for every 
at prices that will surprise you. Postal aoe gs it, 
Specialty Mfrs., 1028 Jackson Street. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


$8.00 
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THE MEILINK MFG. CO., 
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By rw perfume so closely resem- 

bles the fragrance of the liv- 

ing violet that it is impossible to 

tell them apart. 

Smallestsize original bot- 

tle containing two ounces $4 each 
at first-class establishments 
Write for tree sample to 

Ed. Pinaud’s Importation Office 

46 E, 14th St., New York 























Ee send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you 26 
§ rs of Art Jewelry to sell 
S* only 10 cents each. No 
trash. Every one you offer it to 
will buy one or more pieces. 
When sold send us the %2.60 and we will send you 
at once, by express, this 


Handsome Dressed Doll. 


Nearly one and one-half feet in height, importea 
directly from Europe for us. This doll has a beauti- 
ful bisque head, blueeyes, pearly teeth, long natural 
golde ncurly ringlets, hat, dainty shoes and stock, 
ings that can be taken off, lace trimmed underwear, 
elegantly and_ stylishly dressed. A magnificent 
ereature of dolidom, sweet and pretty as a picture, 
and will be a source of endless pleasure and amuse- 
ment to the little ones. 

This illustration is very much smaller than the | 
doll and chair, but it gives an absolutely correct idea | 
of how they look. It is from a photograph just taken | 











Our Patrons are Extremely Well Pleased with Our Premiums as the Following Letters Show. 





and shows the doll all Gronend wien as we give it) and 
| the reclining chair, svt of we give F E. 

drawing could be made so as to look better than 
the dollitself, but this is direct ‘trom the photograph, 
and 


Photographs Tell the Truth. 


Understand this is no printed cloth or rag doll that 
has to be made up and stuffed, or a cheap pape rdoll, 
such as some concerns give, but a rea ressed 
Beauty Doll. With doll we also send this handsome 
Doll’s Chair, as illustrated in this advertisement, 
and which we are confident a you. In addi- 
tion we will also give you entire y free and send in 
the same shipment ,with the Doll and Chair, eight 
pieces of Indestructible Doll’s Food ; itcomes 
mounted on Imi. China plates two inches in diame- 
ter, and we send the following assortment: one plate 
each of Roast Chicken, Cold Ham, Lobster, Blue 
Fish, Pickles, Plum Pudding, Grapes and Oranges. 
The food is colored perfectly natural and we know it 
will delight ee Itis something entirely new and 
novel and will be wanted by all your playmates as 
soon as they see it. 
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season, from October to 
April, good lodging and boarding houses, 
comfortably furnished and well managed, 
would yield rich harvests. Many Ameri- 
cans return to the ‘‘States’’ in two weeks, 
when they had intended spending two or 
three months in Cuba, being simply driven 
away because unable to find accommodations 
at all adequate, although willing to pay liber- 
ally for comfort. Cuba is becoming more gen- 
erally recognized as a winter resort, and she 
will some day have hotels as handsome and 
complete as any. But pending that time, and 
even then, good boarding-houses are needed in 
Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas, Cienfuegos and 
Santiago. Nor will tourists be the only souree 
of revenue. If located in the suburbs of Ha- 
vana, for instance, such establishments would 
be filled in summer with Cuban families. 
Another important phase of this matter is 
the necessity for places where comfortable 


| During the tourist 


rooms and good board can be obtained for 
from thirty to sixty dollars per month. 
DRESSMAKERS AND MILLINERS 


The wealthy women of Cuba’s best classes 
are exquisitely gowned and hatted; many of 
their trappings come direct from Paris, but 
there are several expert French dressmakers 
and milliners in Havana, Their work, how- 
ever, is distinctly Parisian and quite expen- 
sive. During the occupation of Cuba by the 
American army, American women were promi- 
nently in evidence, and their Cuban sisters 
were quick to see the advantages given by 
shirt-waists, wash-linen suits and things of 
that sort. Attempts at copying were made, 
but results usually were a trifle less pleasing 
than they might have been. 

American women of moderate means, the 
‘‘middle and lower-middle’’ classes in par- 
ticular, are better dressed than are their pro- 
totypes of any other nationality. That 
they dress with more uniform good taste and 
neatness, simplicity being really the keynote. 
Good taste and neatness are unknown to the 
Cuban woman who lives, moves and has her 
being in any but society circles, and simplic- 
ity is almost a total stranger to all classes, 
having only been introduced during the last 
four years. The demand for these sartorial 
characteristics has increased tremendously, 
and dressmakers who will make good clothes 
for reasonable prices may locate in Cuba with- 
out hesitaney, as they will find plenty of oceu- 
pation. The foregoing applies equally, in 
every respect, to milliners. 


is, 





AS TO FARMING 

The woman with a knowledge of farming, 
executive ability and the necessary capital 
will find in Cuba opportunities such as she 
has never dreamed of. Such can reap rich 
rewards from the culture of fruits, bees, 
sheep, poultry and vegetables, and her re- 
turns from dairy-farming would be some- 
thing enormous. As all of these subjects 
will be treated in detail, in articles which 
CoLLieER’s WEEKLY will publish in a series 
that will follow this, nothing in the nature 
of statistics will be given here. Suffice for 
the present to say that there is no place in 
Havana—a city of nearly three hundred 
thousand inhabitants—in which you can buy 
fresh butter, that the only purchasable milk 
is salted to prevented souring, and that thou- 
sands of packed Western eggs are imported 
into Havana every week. 





Iola B. Mills, Rochester, N. Y., writes: ‘Doll re- 
ceived this p. m. all right. I think it is lovely. Well 
paid me for my work.’ 

Mrs. F. Cousin, Jacoby, La., writes: “Doll received 
and we are more than delighted with it. It surely 
surprised my little girl and she is delighted.” 

Mrs. Charles Gray. Paines Point, Ill., writes: ‘“Re- 
eeived doll all right yesterday. It was all right; 
many thanks. 

Rosa Fehrenbach, East Bottoms, Mo., writes: “Re- 
ceived my do}l from you and was very much pleased 
withit. Ithank you.” 

Mrs. J. W. Haliard, Easton, Pa., writes: “Received 





doll for selling goods and was very much pleased 


with it. Will answer any question any one may as 
concerning it.” 
Lulie Richmond, Harrisburgh, Pa., writes: ‘I re- 


Testimonial le 


$100 REWARD * 
STANDARD DOLL C 





ceived my doll and was very much ples ased with it.”’ | nice. Many thanks for promptness in sending it.” 
is hereby offered to any person who can prove that our 
of similar letters on file. 


P.O.Box S308, 
5 


Katie Livingstone, Yulan, N.Y., writes: “I received 
the doll Friday all right and it was just as nice as 

expected. Thank you kindly for sending it so 
promptly.” 

Miss G. E. Folger, North Foxboro, Mass., writes: 
“The “toll received 0. K. and was very much pleased 
with it. It was perfectly seditojeutd and I must 
thank you for your kindness. 

y Welch, Millis, Seen. writes: “I am very 
much ieaen with my doll. My mother would like 
to know how much you would sell a doll for without 
selling any goods.” 

Francis Colston, Wakefield, R.I., writes: “I re- 
ceived my doll in due time and am very much pleased 
| with her. She is beautiful.” 

Elizabeth Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., writes; ‘I re- 
ceived the doll with great pleasure and it is very 


tters are not Genuine. We have thousands 
Write today. Address, 


Boston, Mass. 


Dept. 6 











WARM FEET 





greatest comfort and luxury of modern days. 


The | 
Magnetic fire under your feet.” The greatest hfe | 
protector known. Your feet keep warm all the 
time, even if standing in water, snow and ice. 


Send stamp for book full of information. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO. 
189 MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO, ILL. 


If You Cannot Eat SALCANTINE 


PILLS 
WILL GIVE YOU THE APPETITE OF YOUTH 








ew remedy but only a famous German Remedy just | 
introduced here. Sent to any address for 25¢ a box. 
Emil Weissig, Imperter, Blue Island, Il, | 





is the same today as it has been for 31 years, 
the highest—the standard of excellence by 
which other guns are judged. Illustrated 
Catalog tells about our complete line—free. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 3, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 





The only institution of its kind in 
the United States where the Stam- 
CURED merer is received, cured and boarded and is asked to 
pay nothing unless satisfied with his cure. All other 
speech defects cured. Prospectus Free. The Dodge School, 
Brighton, Illinois, 105 South Main street. 


STAM MERING 


FOOD 


FOOLED HIM 


But in the Pleasant Ways ot Peace. 





Good thing some men are married, Their 
wives keep a sensible watch over them, and 
have a way to help overcome their troubles. 

Mr. EF. Lewis, of Shaniko, Ore., was located 
for several years at various points in South 
America, and fell into the native custom of 
frequently drinking coffee. He says: “‘I 
took to using it the same as those nervous, 
excitable people m= South and Central 
America. They make very black 
it becomes more or less an intoxicating bev- 
erage. At the end of about four monuhs, I 
began having severe sick headac'ies aud nery- 
ousness, but supposed it was from the tropical 
sun. At last my wife became alarmed at my 
| headaches and stomach trouble. She tried to 
induce me to quit drinking coffee, laying my 
trouble to that, but I continued to use it. 

She read of Postum Food Coffee, and or- 
dered some from the States, but kept it a 
secret from me. The very first time she 
made it, when I came in for my coffee and 
roll, I noticed that peculiar, pleasant flavor of 
Postum, and asked her what it was. She 
said it was a new brand of coffee and asked 
|} me how [ liked it. I tried two cups of it 
with rich ‘Leche-de-Cheua,” which used 
by everyone as milk in Panama, and thought 
it excellent. After a couple of days, my head- 
aches stopped, and in a short while my nerv- 
ousness disappeared as if by magic. I have 
using nothing but Postum for the past 
year, and have been completely cured, and 
my wife has also been cured of constipation 
by changing to Postum, and we shall never 
eo back to coffee again.” 
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coffee and | 
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| FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS 


The New Remedy for Catarrh is Very 
Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who represents 
a prominent manufacturing concern and trav- 
els through central and southern Michigan, 
relates the following regarding the new ca- 
tarrh cure, he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, 
throat and stomach for several years, I heard 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite accidentally 
and like everything else I immediately bought 
a package and was decidedly surprised at the 
immediate relief it afforded me and still more 
to find a complete cure after several weeks’ 
use. 





**T have a little son who sings in a boy's 
choir in one of our prominent churches, and 
he is greatly troubled with hoarseness and 
throat weakness, and on my return home 
from a trip I gave him a few of the tablets 
one Sunday morning when he had complained 
of hoarseness. He was delighted with their 
effect, removing all huskiness in a few min- 
utes and making the voice clear and strong. 

‘*As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him 
to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted merit 
and that he himself had no hesitation in using 
and recommending Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for 
any form of eatarrh. 

**T have since met many public speakers and 
professional singers who used them constantly. 
A prominent Detroit lawyer told me that Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets kept his throat in fine 
shape during the most trying weather, and 
that he had long since discarded the use of 
cheap lozenges and troches on the advice of 
his physiciau that they contained so much 


tolu, potash and opium | as to render their 
use a danger to health.’ 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large pleasant 


tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal anti- 
septics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, ete., and 
sold by druggists everywhere at 50 cents for 
full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous mem- 
brane and their composition and remarkable 
success has won the approval of physicians, 
as well as thousands of sufferers from nasal 
eatarrh, throat troubles and catarrh of 
stomach. é 

A little book on treatment of catarrh mailed 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 





LAKEWOOD 3 41N 


YOU ARE SURE of a snug, comfortable fit and satisfac- 
tory wear in Helmet Brand collars, There are no better 
at any price. The Leading S “ 

herewith. Other shapes illustrated in our book on Collars 
and Correct Dress, sent FREE on request. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers, or from us by mail, on agg ye ho 
CORLISS, COON & CO. Dept. R OY, N. ¥. 


HELMET 
BRAND 


AMEER 5 od 
anha 23-41" 
2 1-416 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 
GINSEN world; easily grown throughout 


the U. S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 
thousands of dollars worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send de. for postage and get our booklet telling all about 
it. DOWNELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. 8 








$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
The most valuable crop in the 
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Gold Heels Winning the Suburban 





A Review of the Season with the Thoroughbreds 


IT is easy to ask, ‘*What are the great horses 
= of this vear of 1902?” but very difficult to an- 
swer. As a matter of fact there are not any 
great two or three year olds. This does not 
mean that the production of high-class horses has retro- 
graded or come to a standstill, but it means that, owing to 
peculiar weather conditions, there has been a great amount 
of sickness; that many regrettable accidents and sudden 
seizures have resulted disastrously, and that for various 
reasons practically none of what might have been great 
horses in those two divisions has matured. 

As an instance of the great uncertainty of racing may be 
cited the case of William C. Whitney, who, last fall, bought 
every good two and three year old he could secure, paying 
$50,000 for Nasturtium alone. It was contidently expected 
that this year he would sweep the board; but, instead, he has 
very few winning brackets to his credit. This was entirely due 
to sickness and death. At the beginning of the current year 
August Belmont’s Mizzen was hailed as the star two-year- 
old, and when he won the Eclipse Stakes and other events 
at Morris Park last spring he was thought practically in- 
vincible. Astute judges, however, looked at his fetlocks 
and shook their heads at signs of rheumatism, and, glancing 
upward to the knee, at coming osselets; later, when he ap- 
peared at Sheepshead, his pointed-toe walk was criticised— 
and all of these fears were warranted by his poor perform- 
ances from then on. Dalesman and Mexican ran good races, 
but fell by the wayside. Martie Lewis, undoubtedly the best 
filly of the whole year’s produce, showed her quality de- 
cisively, then contracted colic and died. Irish Lad, after 
several poor races, developed magnificent quarters and good 
shoulders, and won four lucky races in a string for his young 
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millionaire owners, Whitney and Duryea, aud Acefull, another 
dark Madden-Mackay colt, suddenly developed astonishing 
form by showing that he could have beaten Irish Lad to a 
standstill but for the stable declaring to win with the Lad. 
Acefull must therefore be taken as one of the best. Possibly 
the peer of the division will prove to be Scioto, by Wagner— 
Foundling, a full sister to the famous Imp. This youngster 
ran a remarkable race the other day, full of promise, more so 
than her wonderful sister at the corresponding age, and en- 
titling her to be carefully watched by those looking for the 
best two-year-old of the year. 

As to the three-year-olds, the story of the youngsters is to 
a certain extent repeated. Early in the season they showed 
better than the two-year-olds. Blue Girl was evidently in 
great shape, but she broke down hopelessly a few weeks 
later. Heno had fearful-looking legs, but rounded to some- 
what of his two-year-old form, while Hyphen really fulfilled 
his early promise and finally beat the crack Major Daingerfield 
in a smashing race at Brighton. Then he was believed to 
have a ‘‘cinch’’ on the Annual Champion, but he, too, went 
amiss. Juvenalis, by Juvenal—Miss Maud, was headed ex- 
pressly for the Realization by his owner, J. B. Haggin, and 
was a really magnificent-looking animal, but after a race of 
great promise for maidens at Coney Island, he went amiss 
and had to be laid on the shelf. Hatasoo proved a miracu- 
lously fleet filly, and a handsome girl, but she has legs eter- 
nally swathed in liniments and dressings, and finishes every 
race lame enough to be carried to her stall, nothing but her 
superb courage ever carrying her past the winning post. 
Cameron, Francesco, Goldsmith, ete., must be passed up, 
and the laurels of the division given to Hermis and Major 
Daingerfield, in that order. Hermis is a Western horse, not 


entered in many Eastern stakes, but he has won some won- 
derful races, including the famous Travers $10,900, also an 
all-aged race at a mile and-a sixteenth, and another mile anda 
sixteenth in succession, these being his first starts in the East, 

The horse of the year is undoubtedly Gold Heels, the hero 
of the Morris Park Weight for Age race in 1901. 
he won the Suburban Handicap, the Brighton Handicap, and 
the Brighton Cup—that famous long-distance race at.two 
miles and a half—and that terminated his career for the 
season. His jockey, Odom, was told to take him the mile 
in 1.39, being a fast-running, free-striding horse, and the 
boy timed him 1.42; the consequence was he was running 
out (7.e., bearmg away from the rail) all the time, and the 
jockey had to keep pulling him in. . This caused him to run 
at a false gait, crossing his feet, and so he constantly struck 
his own hoof until he developed a bad"stone bruise, which 
may seriously affect his future. He’ was undoubtedly the 
best horse of the year. . 

Next must be ranked Blues. With all his ugly temper, his 
utter unreliability, hfs erratic disposition, which makes it 
eternally uncertain whether he will sulk and run last every 
step of the way, or whether he will go out and break every 
existing record, on his best performances he must be ranked 
very high on actual capability. 

The third great horse is certainly Hyphen. He defeated 
Daingertield in the Brighton Derby, previously running a fine 
mile and a sixteenth at Brighton Beach in good company, 


This year 


winning easily; his previous race was a third to King Han 
over in May, and May 26 he beat Hermis—that good West- 
ern horse—at even weights, at a mile and a sixteenth. He 
was esteemed very highly as a two-year-old until he went 
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Lakewood 


Rockaway Dedham 





Lakewood Junior 


A Review of the Season in Polo 


WHILE polo is unquestionably on a firmer foot- 
ing in America than it has been in any year since 
the game was first played here, with more clubs 
in a prosperous condition and new organizations 
springing up throughout the Eastern section of 
the country, the game itself has not improved 
during the past season or two, The reasons for 
this are that many of the old-time star players have either 
gone back in their skill or are out of polo altogether, and 
the younger players, who are still in what might be called 
the second class, have not matured enough to come up to 
the standard of polo played when such teams as Meadow- 
brook, Rockaway, Myopia and the all-star Westchester 
teams were prominent factors in deciding championship 
honors: The outlook, however, is not at all discouraging; 
for among the younger players there is some very excel- 
lent material in process of development which will be heard 
from later with just as much acclaim as the old-time stars 
were greeted when they rode out on the polo field. It is 
also a, question whether the class of American polo ponies 
has improved to any extent, and among the new crop there 
is a scarcity of such excellent types as old Rondo or the 
famous Buckwheat, Six Pence, Little Minch, Tommy, The 
Crow or Target. 

The championship games were played at Saratoga with 
only three entries for the senior event—Dedham, Bryn 
Mawr and Lakewood. 

The Massachusetts team was a keen disappointment to its 
supporters and failed to make any kind of a stand against 
Lakewood. The final game between Bryn Mawr and Lake- 
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wood was far more interesting, and the gentlemen from Phila- 
delphia deserve a great deal of credit for the quality of polo 
they showed against the champions. It was ponies and noth- 
ing else that beat Bryn Mawr, as the latter team had a finely 
balanced quartette of players. 

The credit of winning the championship of 1902 is in a 
great measure due to the faultless playing of the Waterbury 
brothers. They received very little support from Cowdin or 
Lyle in the final game, and if J. M. Waterbury, Jr., was any- 
where near as good in England as he was in the champion- 
ship games, it is a difficult matter to understand why he was 
not on the All-America team in every game in the inter- 
national series. Lawrence Waterbury lived up to the repu 
tation he won at Hurlingham, and the passing of the 
Waterbury brothers at speed was by far the smoothest 
and most scientific exhibition of polo played in America 
this year. 

In the junior championship event, Rockaway defeated 
Lakewood 2d and the Country Club of Westchester in well- 
played games. It is not likely that the polo championships 
will go to Saratoga next year, and there is a strong feeling in 
favor of returning to Prospect Park, Brooklyn, for the big cup 
matches. 

Of the handicap teams Bryn Mawr deserves to head the list. 
It is made up this year of C. Randolph Snowden, George W. 
Kendrick 3d, Mitchell Rosengarten and Charles Wheeler. 
Three of these men have been playing together for years, 
and they thoroughly understand each other. Rosengarten, 
who joined the team this year, has settled down into a re- 
liable No. 3,.and if Bryn Mawr had continued on the circuit 


after the Saratoga tournament it would no doubt have won its 
share of cups at Narragansett Pier and Newport. 

Under the handicap, the Lakewood Junior team, composed 
of George J. Gould, Benjamm Nicoll and the Gould boys, 
Kingdon and Jay, has been very successful, winuin 
than six sete of cups. The Gould boys have thoroug 
tered the game of polo by constant practice and have uvequired 
an intimate knowledge of all the fine points of the sport. 








The August tournament at Narragansett Pier brought out a 
number of good light-weight teams, including the Devon ev 
try. Under avery favorable handicap, Devon won the Rhod 
Island Cups, but was defeated in the Narragansett Cups 

Myopia won the Narragansett Cups at the Pier, defeating 

by P 


Point Judith in the finals. The mistake made by Point Judit 
was that it attempted to do too much, and by entering in 
three events found itself in the predicament of having ‘to play 
four matches in tive days. Peter Fenelon Coilier received so 
many injuries at Narragansett Pier that he was finally oblige 
to withdraw from polo for the rest of the season, 

At Newport, Point Judith won both the 
defeating Westchester 2d in the finals for the Newport Cups 


handicap évents, 





and the Westchester Polo Club Cups. In these matches, 
Rene LaMontagne, Jr., aud R. J. Colher put up an excellent 
team game for their side on fast and handy ponies. Reginald 
Brooks at times played a very superior game for Point Judith 


at No. 1, but his effectiveness was frequently lost by his fail 
ing to remain out in front. 

At Newport, the Waterbury brothers played with the Co 
try Club of. Westchester team, with Eugene Reynal and J. | 
Blair at No. 1 and back. This team defeated Myopia ou 
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SEVEN BLADE SET 


handle for Sunday, $22.50. 


qt 


One for every day in the week 





Six black handle and one ivory 


none 


$3.00 


process. 
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Full Hollow cry 50 
Extra Double Concave 


The ‘“Carbo-Magnetic ”” 
tempered by a secre? electricai 


Surgically ground by 
Hamburg process ; 
for wiry or soft beards. 
one is guaranteed—the dealer will exchange it until you are satisfied. 
Sold by best dealers or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 


Firm of A. L. Silberstein, Makers of defers Cutlery, 449-450 Broadway, New York, 













ESIC Always Ready for Use 


With ordinary careful use 
keeps a keen edge for ycars 
without honing or grinding. 


ie 


Send for free book 
“Hints to Shavers’’ 


TWO BLADE SETS 





adaptable 
Every ‘Carbo-Magnetic”’ Razors, 
black 4 in flat Morocco 


case, $6.00. 








DRESSES 
‘10 ANY MAN 


mplete from HEAD to 
TOE in latest Style 
FREE SAMPLES and 
Measurement Blanks 

TO INTRODUCE DIRECT TO 
THE WEARER OUR CUSTOM 
TAILORING we will make the first ten 
thousand suits absolutely to measures 
sent us for only $10 and give the fol- 
lowing complete outfit FREE. 
a tually S28 value for only 
810 and nothing to pay till 
after you receive the suit and 
free outfit and find it just asf 
represented. Send us your 
name and post office address, } 
and we will send you Free 
Samples of Cioth, 5-foot 
tape line and measurement 
blank for size of Suit, Hat, 
Shirt and Shoes. 


A GENUINE CHEVIOT 


Suit made to meas- 
ure in the latest English 
Sack style, well made and 

durably trimmed, such a suit as 
some tailors charge 

Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat 


Pereale Shiri, with Collar and Cuffs attached 
Neat Silk Four-in-hand Necktie or Bow 

pair of fancy Web Elastic —_— 
Japanese Silk Handkerchief ° 
pair of fancy Lisle Thread Socks . . 


> Pr Pe ee 


Thousands of American citizens pay daily for this .% 00 


DON'T DELAY — After having filled 10,000 ord 
these suits will $20 and NO FREE ARTICLES. 


pair of stylish Lace Shoes, the new queen last . 

























ers our prices for 


be 
GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO. 


Dept. 
Reference First Nat'l Bank, Chieago: Cap! 


49, 111 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ital $12,000,000 





stamped on a strop means 
that Torrey Strops are supe- 
rior to all others for sharpen- 
ing qualities. No other strops 
are as good as 


TORREY 


Torrey Cushion sents oe 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.50 and $2.00. Torrey Swing Strops, 50c, 
75e, $1.00 and $1. 30. s cape oak 
dealer cannot supply you. Send 4c. for trial 
package of Torrey Strop Dressing; g 
for any strop. 

SPECIAL SCISSORS OFFER. 
Send 25 cents and the address of a man 
who shaves, and we will send you a pair 
of Torrey's Best 75-cent Scissors—large, 
medium or small. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 


J.R. TORREY <& CO., 
P.O. Box 81, Worcester, Mass. 











Midd 
MEN’S 


In soft, rough finish. 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the U 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CoO., 


HAT No. 1 
Colors: Gray 





» refer to The 


Money 


letown, N. Y. 


nited States. 


A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
back if not satisfactory. 

First National Ban 
We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in 
Send for catalogue. 





postpaid, on 
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MEN’S HAT No. 2 


In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
srown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 





SUSPENDER 





“Tt stretches from tip fo tip” 





Elastic wel 
vester Graduated Elastic 
rating 
1 combined to give this 


Cord 





Write for Bookiet and complete 
Graduated Elastic Cord End a: 


Price 50c, 4! <2": 


ors hav 
llsend youay 


on receipt of price. Money back if n 
Canadian Factory, CHESTER SUSPE 
Brockvilic, Ont. 23 Decatur Av. 





and gives double the comfort ; 
perfect adjustment for shoulde 
and a big sanpies of wear 

other suspender made. 


bing throughout—the pz 


Sliding Link .of rustless 


or can get them, 


Roxbury, Mass. 


the most 
r motion, 
over any 


atented 
Ends— 
result, 
Sample of 
is used. 
air prepaid 
ot satisfied. 


NDER CO. 
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CARDS [i 
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itest and correct style -_ sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction ré ateed. Not obtainable e:se- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! | 
bk. d. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. €0., Dept. 205, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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oud | AMMER 


Our 200-page book *‘ ‘The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering,”’ with full particulars 
regarding treatment, sent Free to any ad- 
dress. Enclose 6c to pay postage. Address 
Lewis School, 98 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


GEO. ANOREW Lewis 




















I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


After 2,000 experiments, I have learned how 
to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn bony joints 
into flesh again; that is impossible. But I 
can cure the disease always, at any stage, 
and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure, for every druggist keeps it. 





Use it for a month and, if it succeeds, the 
cost is only $5.50. If it fails, I will pay 
your druggist myself. 


I have no samples, because any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism quickly must be 
drugged to the verge of danger. I use no 
drugs, and it folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 
My remedy that, even in the most 
ditficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it and 
I take the risk. I have cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases in this way, and my records 
show that 39 out of 40 who get those six 
bottles pay gladly. I have learned that peo- 
ple in general are honest with a physician 
who cures them. That all I ask. If I 
fail I don’t expect a penny from you. 
Simply write me a postal card or letter. I 
book about Rheumatism, 


such is 


does 


1S 


will send you my 
and an order for the medicine. Take it for 
a month, as it won’t harm you anyway. If 
it fails, is free, and I leave the decision 
with you. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, 
Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by 
one or two bottles. At all druggists. 








and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest Styles. 
Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting Cards 
Samples and valuable Booklet “Wedding Etiquette’? FREE 


J. W. COCKRUM, 529 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 

California, Washington, Oregon, 
CHEAP RATES Colorado. We give reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREF. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT €O., 325 Dearborn St., Chieago. 


Wire INVITATIONS 

















flat by a score of 13 to 53¢ and won from 
Point Judith by a score of ho1y to 514, but 
under the handicap was unable to defeat Ap oint 
Judith. 

Throughout the season there has been a Jack 
of really first class officials for some of the 
games, and many of the referees did not have 
i clear idea of the rules when there was an 
important point to settle. It has been sug- 
gested that the Polo Association might do 
well to appoint an official referee whose duty 
it would be to give a clear interpretation of 
the rules and see that they are enforced at 
all regular tournament matches. 


A REVIEW OF THE 


Last year the 
golfers of this 
given a shock. The news was 
tlashed along the wires, **Travis 
is using a rubber-filled ball in the 

amateur championship !”" 

Thereupon the man who had been looked 
down upon by the fellow-members of his club 
was asked for the address, and 


conservative 
country were 
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The game has been free from serious acci- 
dents, although a number of men have been 
injured by being struck with mallets. In most 
instances these accidents have resulted from 
the cut stroke under the pony’s neck, which 
is a most dangerous method of hitting the 
ball. The fad that inexperienced players 
have for attempting fancy strokes is one of 
the greatest dangers of the game, and it 
would not be surprising if the Polo Associa- 
tion should decide to place some limitations 
on the use of the cut stroke under the 
pony’s neck. 


J. J. MCNAMARA. 


SEASON IN GOLF 


That the present title-holder was tied at 94 
with twelve others for the sixty-third and 
sixty-fourth places in the qualifying round 
is one of the most frequent citations in argu- 
ments both for and against the new system 
On the one hand, it is said that the man who 
proved himself good enough to win the cham- 
pionship would have failed to qualify if thirty- 

two had been the limit to 





the demand for rubber - filled 
balls exceeded the supply. 
This year the winning of the 
British amateur championship 
with the ‘‘eored ball’? by a 
player not supposed to be “‘in 
it’? removed the last trace of 
prejudice against its use in 
this country. And it all came 
from the insatiable desire for 





“more distance.’” Have we 
reached the limit? 

When the *‘* socket and 
**serew-head’’ drivers were 


made, it was for the purpose 
of getting the steely spring of 
the shaft nearer the head of 
the club, to get more distance 
out of the solid ball then in 


general use. This year has 
seen the aluminum clubs dis- 


placing the irons from the bag 
because they are supposed to 
add distance and accuracy with 
the ‘‘eored ball’’ on account of the shorter 
swing made possible by their use. When will 
the improvement in the implements of the game 
cease to be regarded as an improvement in 
the game itself? An ideal course has its one 
and its two and three shot holes of proper 
length and bunkered to catch the bad and 
reward the good shots. The improved im- 
plements of the game have 
made it necessary to set back 
the tees because the good shots 
are better than they used to be. 

This year’s amateur champi- 
onship shows the improvement 
in golf over last year, and it is 
at least partly due to the use of 
the lively ball. Last year an 
average of 871g strokes for 
eighteen holes was good 
enough to qualify, while this 
year, on a course more than 
three hundred yards longer, 
and said to be six strokes 
harder, the thirty-second man 
turned in an 88 in the quali- 
fying round, And to this may 
be added the fact that the Brit- 
ish amateur title-holder says in 
so many words that his victory 
was due to the ball he used. 
Thus, whether or not the 
champions ef the ‘‘gutty’’ call 
the new balls ‘‘raseals,’’ or 
*skim-holes,’’ or plain ‘* bouncing bills,” 
they have come to stay, have also the 

“illuminating” clubs. 

But while there have been these definite 
improvements in the implements of the game, 
it is doubtful whether the innovations imtro- 
duced this year are definite improvements. 

The playing of only eighteen instead of 
thirty-six holes in the quali- 


as 





'L. N. JAMES 





W. J. TRAVIS 


continue at match play. (This 
may or may not be true. If 
the qualifying round had been 
thirty-six holes, his second 
round might have been good 
enough to place him in the 
first thirty-two.) On the other 
hand, it is claimed that the 
holder of the title should be 
a man steady enough to play 
his best game when the cir- 
cumstances demand it. In 
any event, he fought his way 
from the last to the _ first 
place, and he is entitled to 
the credit of it. Uis appear- 
ance in the open champion- 
ship this fall is eagerly looked 
forward to, 

As to the second innovation 
—namely, pairing instead of 
drawing for matches in the 
firs| round — perhaps the 
scheme would have worked 
better had the matches been at thirty-six in- 
stead of eighteen holes. As it was, the futil- 
ity of this prearrangement was illustrated by 
the fact that not one of the first four in the 
qualifying round, for whose benefit the plan 
was introduced, reached the semi-finals, and 
the question is still open as to whether an 
honest draw, and trusting to the luck of it, 
is not better than a scheme 
prearranged by the commit- 
tee. 

As to individual 
ances, it has been usual to 
eall the amateur national 
event the ‘‘court of last re- 
sort,’’ and there seems no 
reason to depart from the 
custom, The absence of such 
players as Findlay 8S. Doug- 
las, Allan Kennaday, the 
champion of New Jersey, 
Louis Livingstone, Charles 
Hitcheoek, Jr., and Charles 
H. Seeley, the second - time 
champion of Connecticut, 
should exclude them, 
however, from being ranked 
among the leading players 
this year. Among the names 
not seen on last year’s list 
which are entitled to appear 
in the new ranking after this 
season has ended are Mr. 
Dr. Fredericks, of Oil City, who 
his way to the semi-finals at Glen 
F. O. Reinhart, who beat Mr. 

Morris County in June and was a 


perform- 


not 


James; 
worked 
View; 

Travis at 


semi-finalist at Glen View, has just won 
the invitation event at Westbrook, and 
will probably be heard from in the Inter- 


Collegiate as a representative of Princeton; 


H. Chandler Egan, winner 
of the Skokie, Exmoor, and 





fying round and the first four 
rounds of match play in the 


national event, in order that 
sixty-four might qualify in- 
stead of thirty-two, and the 


pairing of players in the first 
round instead of drawing for 
opponents, in order to prevent 
the four men with the best 
qualifying scores from meeting 
before the semi-finals, are the 
chief innovations this year. 
The advocates of the first 
proposition argue that it ena- 
bles a larger number of golf- 
ers to participate, and that so 
long as there are no thirty-six- 
hole courses, a match, being 
one round of the links, should 
be eighteen holes, If this is 
true, it should be true through- 
out the tournament, and to be 
consistent the semi-finals and 
finals should have been at 
eighteen holes instead of thirty-six. It 
probable, however, that this innovation has 
come to stay, although it is doubtless true 
that many of the matches, and therefore the 
final result, would have turned out differently 
had all the matches been at thirty-six holes. 


1s 





DR. FREDERICKS 


Ravenoaks cups, and who has 
just annexed the title of 
Western Champion, and has 
at least won a place beside 


his cousin, Walter KE. Egan, 
the runner-up in last year’s 


amateur event. J. G. Thorp, 
who won the championship 
of Massachusetts over <A. G. 
Lockwood, and others whose 
local performances are of the 
first class, are entitled to 
honorable mention. 

A casual review of the situ- 
ation is sufficient to convince 
the inquirer that new blood 
has come into the game. 
This was never better demon- 
strated than by the number 
who were tried out in the 
qualifying rounds of the na- 
tional championship. Young 
America is certainly in evi- 
dence in having three of the four semi- 
finalists in the event of the year under 
the age of twenty-three and an amateur 
champion not yet ‘of age. 

With this fact in view, 
most promising outlook. 


is surely a 
BEACH 
- O 


there 
F. G. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; 1t is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal aud 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the hen- 
efits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fitted by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.”’ 


Looping «Loop 


of the fleece to the body of tlie 
material is what makes Wright’s 
Health Underwear lighter, yet 
warmer, than any other underwear. 
These many little loops form a Fleece 
of Comfort that gives ease to the skin 
and protection to the whole body. 
They take up all excretions, main. 
tain perfect ventilation, retain 
the heat of the body, exclude 
the outside cold and damp. 




















WRIGHT'S 
Health Underwear 


is not expensive—costs no more 
than good underwear should—some 
as low as $l a garment. Anybody 
can afford to wear it. Book, 
“DRESSING FOR HEALTH,” free. 
WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear Co. 
765 Franklin St., 
New York. 














My Remedies are 
Air 

Exercise ana 
Diet 

Send for my pamphlet ‘‘Ex- 


perience vs. Experiment,” 
descriptive of my system and 


course. It’s Free. 
Nore—I publish a shee illustrated 
book on Breathing and Exercise. Cor- 


rect and incorrect respiration accurately 
described, This is the most instructive 
treatise ever published on this vital 
subject and is well worth ten times 
the small price asked. 

Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


P. von Boeckmann, R. S. 
1117 Hartford Bidg. 
Union Square New York 


STORY - WRITING 


and Journalism taught by mail. ~ 
MSS. criticised, edited; sold on - 
commission. Send for free book- 
i. let, ‘Writing for Profit ;” 
x tells how to succeed as wri 
National Press Association, 54 Baldwin Bidg., 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 











ter. ~* ba 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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N. Y. A. C. GAMES 

+a wna AT the fall games of the New 
York Athletic Club at Travers 
Island on September 27 the mark 
men were snowed under with 
handicaps. In the steeplechase, 
two miles, A. L. Newton earned 
considerable credit for himself by defeating 
George Orton in 12 minutes 28 4-5 seconds; 
Joyce, the only other entry, and a man quite 
fancied on account of his cross-country work, 
found the going pretty heavy for him. The 
soggy track and threatening, muggy weather 
hurt these contests, as they did all the other 
athletic events of that day. 


HORSE SHOW 


THE Tuxedo Horse 
Show opened brilliantly 
in spite of bad weather. 
This is the third annual 
exhibit given by the 
Tuxedo Park Associa- 
tion, and it certainly 
warranted its continu- 
On the second day the sun finally 
came out in the afternoon and put the track 
in far better condition than on the opening 
day. The most interesting and close com- 
petition was in the Ladies’ Appointment 
Class, where the entire exhibit must be the 
property of the exhibitor. Mrs. William 
Hoffman took the blue ribbon, Miss Alex- 











ance, 


ander second and Miss Vatable third. In 
the Saddle-Horse Class, under 15.2, Miss 
May Harriman secured the blue ribbon 


with Kipling. 


NASSAU GOLF 


THE tournament of the Nassau 
Country Club was badly inter- 
fered with by the weather, but 
this did not prevent the com- 
petitors sticking to their work, 
and, considering the condition 
of the grounds, some excellent play was 
shown. Travis in his match with Lock- 
wood went out in 38, Seeley in the next 
round met the machine-like former cham- 
pion, but was unable to repeat his victory 
last year at Apawamis. The luck was cer- 
tainly against him, but he was finally de- 
feated on the eighteenth hole, slicing into 
the bunker and failing to get out clean. 
Tiavis went out in 41, Seeley in 42; Travis 
same home in 38 and Seeley in 40. This 
left Marcellus, Travis, Maxwell and Cory in 
for first honors. 

Saturday (September 27) found the course 
still soft, but the rain had ceased and 'I'ravis 
had an opportunity to show some of his best 
work in his match with Marcellus. He went 
out in 36 and came home in 37—a pace that 
was far too fast for his opponent, who, going 
in 87, was beaten 7 up and 6 to play. Cory 
made way with Maxwell 2 up and 1 to play, 
neither man doing any remarkable work. It 
was all out with Cory when he faced Travis, 
who stopped him four holes from home with 
6 up. For the Norton Country Cup, Ward, 
although at one time having Frothingham 5 
up with 6 to go, found all he wanted to do 
to win out by 1 up. Townsend won the 
Glen Cove Cup and Meserole the Oyster Bay 
Cup. Ward aud Kellogg tied for the Handi- 
cap prize. 


TENNIS SUGGESTIONS 


A QUESTION that has been agi- 
tated not a little, although not 
publicly, is that of increasing 
the width of the double courts 
in tennis. Conversation with 
some of our best men shows 

that they are in favor of it, and they have 
realized that a balance is not being pre- 
served between the server and the striker- 
out under the present conditions. Wrenn is 
decidedly in favor of it, and Larned is in- 
clined to increase the measure at least half 
a foot. That is, the measurement between 
the outside service and the outside lines. 

The feeling among tennis players here has 
been that it would not be proper to bring this 
matter up unless the Englishmen were also in 
favor of it; but it now transpires that the re- 
port of W. H. Collins, who accompanied Dr, 
Pim and the Dohertys upon their recent trip 
here, brings up this point and it is possible 
that it may be considered over there. 

Mr. Collins also makes a plea for more 
unanimity in rules and materials—a plea that 
will be most favorably regarded here, in view 
of the interest in international contests. 
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The World’s Best Music 


This work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest 
composers; melodious, not too difficult, including popular and oper- 
atic melodies, dances, ~ funeral marches and classic and romantic 
piano music. There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios 
and quartets. The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 portraits, . 
many of them being handsome chromatic art plates printed in many 
colors. In the set there are 
500 biographies of musicians 
and more than 100 new and 
copyrighted 
American 


A Bookcase Free if you order at once 





selections 
composers. 
number of pages of sheet 
music, number of biographies 
and in illustrations this Musi- 
cal Library leads all others. 


Bookcase Free 


We have a small number of elegant oak- 
wood bookcases that are made especially 
to hold a set of the ‘‘World’s Best Music.” 
Their retail price is $4.00 each, but we have 
decided to offer them as premiums to sub- 
scribers as long as the supply 
lasts. To obtain one of the 
bookcases free with your set, 
it is necessary to send your 
order very soon, for when the limited sup- 
ply is exhausted we will be unable to obtain 
any more bookcases at a price low enough 
to offer them as premiums. This bookcase 
is a present from us, and does not increase 
the cost of the books in any manner. 


Absolutely the Best Musical Library 


There are 


by 
In 





Size of volumes, 9x12 inches 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion. 
2,200 pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more 
than $200.00. The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound so as to 
open flat at the piano and remain open. In number of pages of sheet music, number of 


biographies, and in number of illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others. In 
the preparation of the work 20 editors and special contributors have assisted. It has 
400 com- 


been endorsed by music-loving people in every English-speaking country. 
posers are represented, including such world-famous names as Paderewski, Balfe, 
Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, Strauss, Sullivan and Handel. 
There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely bound in half-leather or cloth. 


SETS AT HALF-PRICE—/f You are Prompt 


Our Musical Library Club has secured a new edition of the World's Best Music 
at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. The Club is able to 
offer these sets as long as they last at about half the regular price, and you 
can pay in little paymtents of $1.00 a month. Through the Club—direct 
from the publisher to the customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in 
cloth binding, and $25.00 for the half leather. These sets have sold 























previously for $35.00 and $40.00. OB 
The Coupon will bring you a set, express prepaid, for ex- ja 

amination. After five days’ examination, if you are not per- 78 Fifth Ave. 

fectly satisfied, return the books to us at our expense. New York 

j GENTLEMEN: Please 


But, if you think this Musical Library is just what you 
need, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days, 
and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full 
You do not buy the books 


send me on approval, pre 
paid, a set of ‘The World's 
Best Musie”’ in half-leather. If 
satisfactory" agree to pay $1 
within 5 days and #1 per month 
thereafter for 24 months; if not sat- 
isfactory I agree to return them within 
5 days. It is understood that I am to re- 
ceive a bookcase free with the set if this 
coupon is sent in time. 


amount is paid. 
until you see them. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


NGG caceccccccescccccoscese svccececeoeoee 

78 FIFTH AVENUE StvEEE 0 cccc cocccccccccavescccesesccecesessees 

NEW YORK CY coccceccceccccecnces seecenencenscreescares 008 
Col. W.-10-11. In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months, 
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To Introduce Our Latest Large, Powerfal Achromatic 


Telescope, The Excelsior. 
MAN INTHE MOON! 






SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFE 
FACE TO FACE WIT THE 
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NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR peeps a 
POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price bet¢ ! y one of the largest : 
Png measure closed io inches pit mn over 3 1-2 feet in 5 anita, They are BRASS: BOUN D, BRASS SAF ET ¥¢ AP on _ ner 
exclude dust, etc., with POWERFUL LENSES, scientifically ground and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, 
Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. , Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure = 
of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent = 
or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 99e, Our new catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order. This he —) ig = - = 
should not miss it. We WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded, WANTS AN YTHER: ryt ‘a 
Gents.—Please send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money. — Cc. ow 
Send 99e. by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, Express Money Order or Bank Draft pay able to onr order, or have year orckorre 
or newsdealer order for you. EXCELSIOR IMPORTING COMPAN ¥Y, Dept. ¢.W. 296 Broadway, NE y ° 


sre. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manutacturers «f 





YOU SEND NO MONEY. YOU SELL 


Is exact size of picture, strictly first-class, 
filler to fill barrel without soiling fingers. 








will send you full particulars how to get the p. free. Don’t over- 
: fa Pen 7 


made wit! d 
Guaranteed to write as easy and perfect as any Fountain Pen at any 


A FINE DIAMOND FOUNTAIN PEN FREE FOR GOOD WILL 






All we want for the Fountain Pen is your good will, and if you will give us that we will send you the so 
Pen free as a present. This is our new offer, the most liberal ever made ~ —— a what it oe ; -~ 
sositi ° 5 >| i fine 14K D -plated pen and paten 
somposition barrel and turned cap, complete with fine 14K. heavy gold-p 1 ike 
an opamp gue poe price. Write to-day, mentioning name of this paper, and we 


150 to 166 and 285 to 289 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEST MADISON STREET 


iynree. JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 


free. 





| look this wonderful chance to get a fine 





ool? 


Niagara Falls 9 Hours From New York via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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When you 
play with 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
you hold — 
Good Cards. 





Popular price. Sold by dealers. 
299 backs. Order by name of back. 
Design shown is ‘Rider’ back. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U. S. A.° 

















Two Elements 


of pleasurable social life 
are health and hospitality 


‘| Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


Contributes to 
both as the phy- 
Sician’s and the 
host’s first choice 
because of its 








Sterling Quality 


and 


Superb Flavor 


WeVU PO ng = It is the American 
BALTIMORE Gentleman's 
Whiskey 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














By our system 
measures can be 
taken by anyone. 
We tell you how. 
Impossible to 
make a mistake. 


* Every garment 
is cut and made in 
any style desired 
by skilled work- 
men in our own 
shops, and is guar- 
anteed to be 


Made to Order 


We also guar- 
antee our clothes 
to be correct in 
style, material, fit 
and finish, and will 
refund yourmoney 
if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. 


Suits $10 $25 


(Other garments in proportion) 








Catalogue No. 23, containing 
FREE 78 Woolen Samples, Fashion 

Plate, Instructions for Measuring, Tape 
- Line, etc. Write for it. 


HOME BUYER’S TAILORING CO.,(Inc.) 
Capital Stock $100,000.00. CHICAGO 














BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT DISTILLERS TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vil. 


SPECIAL 
and 
EXTRA SPECIAL LIQUEUR 
FINEST HIGHLAND 
GREATEST AGE 


Frederick Glassup, Sole Agent 


NEW YORK 








Send us your address and we will 

3 a a show you how to make $3 a day 

’ absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s wo absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufact ng Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 










NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 

Tells ali about Pat and How to Obtain them. . Tells What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Me: Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Attys., 8830.6 St., Wash., D. €. 


BE A PROOFREADER 


Work refined educative. Women receive same salaries 
as men, $1 * vk, Proofreaders always in demand, Send 
for free booklet, “PRACTICAL PROOFREADING :” tells how. 
NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Ni 


». 44, The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Want toqiraw 


If you have a liking or a natural 
Talent for Drawing, cut this out 
mail with your address and receive 
our FREE sample Lesson Circular 
with terms,and twenty Portraits of 
well-known artists & illustrators. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World Bld’, New York-City, 


WHEEL CHAIRS orcs: 
INV ALIDS’ GOODS 


@ 4. | Chairs 
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Comfort for All. 
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STEVENS CHAIR CO. < | 
301 Sixth St. Pittsburg, Pa. 


had: been ‘previously played, the 
actual football season opened 
Saturday, + September, 
games at all. the’ big * colleges 
with the exception of Columbia 
and Princeton. 

Yale scored the highest number of -points 
of any of the: larger teams Saturday in her 
game : with . Trinity, » scoring: 40 points - to 
iTrinity’s:0. . The score does not necessarily 
show the ‘strength’ of ‘the ‘Yale’ team, «for 





ALTHOUGH some ‘minor games . 


27,-~with . 
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Yale-Trinity Line-up. ; Ball on Trinity’s 45-Yard Line 


FIRST-FOOTBALL GAMES 


goal, Calder played quarter for Wesleyan; 
Garrison and Parker right half, McDonald left 


‘and Rogers .full-hack. + Score: Wesleyan 16, 


Boston College 6. A 
Contrary, to expectation, Manhattan did not 


‘play, aswell against Rutgers as she. did last 


season, when she.won_ by a score of 10 to 0. 
This year she anticipated a much easier vic- 
tory, but as it was she was fortunate in win- 
ning by 6 to. 0. ‘The first half of fifteen min- 
utes. was notable for,the.end plays of: Cotter 


_and the tackling,of Kreb, both of Manhattan. 





Trinity « played . an + exceptionally 
poor .game, her: defence” being 
weak. Yale pushed’ Trinity down - 
the field at will,.scoring ‘the first‘ 
touchdown three minutes after - 
play began. Holt was the only 
Yale veteran who played the en- 
tire game. At the opening of the 
game, Metcalf played at quarter, 
Chadwick - right half, Ward left , 
half and Vanderpoel full-back. 

In the game at Cambridge, Har- 
vard was unable to run up as large 
a score against Williams as her New | 
Haven friends. The game was one 
of,'the poorest ever played on Sol- 
diers’ Field, and it was only, by 
sheer weight that the Crimson 
eleven scored at all. Only two of 
Harvard’s last year players were 
able to. begin the game—Marshall 
and Bowditch., -In -the'- second 
haif, Harvard’s. ends were .completely. boxed 
and the Williams players circled them with 


‘good : gains..', Harvard’s tackling was, very é 


poor and her punting wretched. , Meier. and’ 
Leatherbee played the best game for Har- 
vard. Store: Harvard 11, Williams 0. 

At Franklin Field, the University of .Penn- 
sylvania_ played.a rather disappointing, game 
with-Lehigh, winning by a score of 12 to 0. 
Lehigh “had: a. heavier , line,.. however, and 
played a good defensive game. It was only 
by fast, snappy football that the Red and Blue 





GARDINER, ° 
Captain U. of P. 


No score was made in the first half. 
In the second: half Captain Farley 
,made a forty-yard run which' re- 
sulted in a touchdown. Moon and 
; Schoonmaker were the star players 
, for Rutgers. 
, Other games on Saturday were: 
Amherst 17, Williston 0; Tufts 0, 
- Exeter’ 0; Chicago. University 24, 
- Monmouth College 0; Wisconsin 
_ University 11,. Lawrence Univer- 
sity 0; Michigan 88, Albion 0; 
‘Dickinson 17, Lebanon 0; Vermont 
54, Montpelier. 0;, Pennsylvania 
State College 27, University . of 
West Pennsylvania 0. ' 
At Princeton, the field has been 
deep in Jersey mud, and Coach 
Cochrane, who ‘will be. remem- 
bered_ as one of  Princeton’s best 
ends, and captain of the ’96 and 
*97 teams, has been putting the 
men. through their paces. _ He. has been as- 
sisted’ on the line men by Jesse- Riggs,’ the 
famous, guard, and Balliet, who was one of 


‘the strongest-men-in the* middle of the line 


that ever*represented .Princeton. The ten- 
dencye’exhibited at .Princeton -for the past 
year ‘or two, of getting’ the heavier men 
at quarter-back, is likely to be considered 


again. en 
There is talk of McClave being put in 
there. How much this amounts to no one 


ean tell, but it is a temptation which has 
come to manyiteams: at times, 





made’ any, headway, for-very, little , p 
ground ,could , be? gained *through 
the Lehigh line. Hare, Sloan and 
Richardson were tlie star players 
for the home team, the latter 
making some superb end runs. 

It was only good luck on the 
part of Corneil that won the game 
with Colgate at Ithaca. Neither 
side scored in the first half. In 
the second, Colgate fumbled on 
her 5-yard line, which resulted in 
Cornell getting the ball. Colgate 
held the Ithacans for three downs. 
Runge punted and Brewster of 
Cornell made a free catch on the 
25-yard line directly in front of the 
goal. The place-kick was true; the 
solitary score was made. Score: 
Cornell 5, Colgate 0. 

The fast playing of the strong 
Carlisle Indian team gave them 
an easy victory over the Gettysburg College 
team at Carlisle. The score was 25 to 0. The 
feature of the game was the superb line buek- 
ing of Charles. Nifiker Schouchuk, the first 
Eskimo ever to play football, did some very 
creditable work. 

Lafayette had an easy time defeating Gal- 
laudet at Easton by a score of 23 to 0, Lafay- 
ette made an excellent showing, especially 
with some of her formation plays. After 
scoring 17 points, the home team played with 


whom made 
a promising 
showing. Of 
these, Dar- 
cey, Hall 
and Wack 
were the 
central  fig- 
ures. 

The show- 
ing that the 
Wesleyan 





boys made 
in their 
game with 


Boston Col- 

lege speaks well for Coach Wilson. The team 
good line game. “Boston could make:no gains 
through Wesleyan’s centre. McDonald, Wes- 
leyan’s*right’half,*was~ pushed over a line for 
a goal four minutes after the game began. 
Calder kicked a goal, The same tactics were 





played for another touchdown, but missed 





FARRABAUGH, 
Captain Lehigh 


nearly an entire team of substitutes, many of’ 





Pennsylvania going through Lehigh’s Tackle and End 


isvlight-and snappy, and they played avery : 


Jsand- to some suecéssfully, to 
others with very disastrous re- 
sults. Meier, for instance, played 
a good game at quarter for 
Princeton, but some of the larger 
men tried at Harvard several 
years ago were not success- 
ful. 

The ends, of course, will be 
well taken care of by Davis and 
Henry, while DeWitt, either at 
guard or tackle, will take care 
of his position. 

Back of the line the material 
is good, and as Cochrane is 
noted for his ability to get 
speed out of the men, there is 
a great deal of confidence mani- 
fested. 4 

Pell has been working with 
the line men, as have also Ed- 
wards and Mills. Gresham Poe and Hutch- 
inson are putting their efforts upon the 
back field, and getting good life into it as 
well. 

The Columbia candidates under Morley 
have also been struggling along through 
mud and mire, and making progress in 
the art of playing the individual posi- 
tions. : 

No team work has yet been attempted, 
but the trying out of the men has been 
pretty general. One or two heavy men 
have ap- 
peared—a 
fact which 
gives the 
coaches con- 
siderable 
relief, as 
there was 
some fear 
that the 
line would 
be light. 
Weekes and 
Smith as a 
_pair of backs 
-ought, to -be 
the equals of any two-men-playing on any 
team* this season.’ Weekes can make end 
runs to perfection, and Smith can strike 
across the tackle position with as great 
severity as any man in the back field of 
any team last year or this year. It has 
been announced that Boyesen will be unable 
to play, on account of a weak knee. 

«, 2 















The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with 
health, gives that comfortable feeling of perfect 
cleanliness, if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve deli- 
cacy of the complexion. Stimulates the pores, tones 
up relaxed muscles, puts the skin in pink of condi- 
tion, smooth, firm, clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


S ial Offer Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; 
pect or for 10 cts., the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Sole Agents. 










Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dept. 51 





“THE MEMORANDUM ON HIS CUFF’ 

















THE N.FAIRBANK COMPANY 
‘Chicago - New York * Boston: 
‘Philadelphia- St.Louis: 
‘SanFrancisco & Montreal - 















































A WHOLE YEAR 


‘For 10 Cents 


/| THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE is one of 
*| the largest and most beautifully illustrated 
monthly magazines published. Now has the 
‘| largest paid subscription of any magazine in the world, 
having NEARLY ONE MILLION SUBSCRIBERS. Each 
{| number contains from three to five splendid stories, ninety-six 
columns of special illustrated departments, telling all about the 
J) Garden, Flowers, Fancywork (with new and beautiful patterns 
and designs each month), hundreds of new Cooking Receipts, 
f How to Do Things, the Latest Fashions, Poultry and Pets, Household Decoration, Short- 
hand and Painting, Answers to Correspondents and Health and Beauty Columus. The 
readers of 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Always Know How to Do Things. 
Their Gardens and Houses are the wonder of 
their neighbors, because it contains plain, 
easily understood articles. 

More good things about Flowers and the 
Garden than regular Floral Papers, and al- 
ways seasonable. 

More good things about Faney Work and 
Embroidery, with illustrated patterns, than 
Fashion Papers. 

More good things about the Kitchen and 
Household than Household Papers. 


Always Seasonable. Always Correct. Always Easily Understood. 


Beautiful Photo-Engravings 9x12 inches in each 
issue and THE BEST STORIES YOU EVER READ 


EVERY MONTH FOR 
Twelve Months for 10 Cents 


This is the greatest opportunity you will ever get to secure one of the finest 
monthly magazines published, for a whole year for 10 cents, the price 
usually charged for a single copy of such a paper. Do not 
delay, but send 10 cents for the year’s 
subscription at once, to 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


129 North Eighth Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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J.W. ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and great fortunes from little savings grow. 
For example: Take an Endowment. 

It gives protection to your family a7 once ---- 
if you die. Helps provide for your own future----if 
you live---- ad about IS cents a day will pay for 
an Endowment for $1,000---- 3O dollars a day 
for $700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 
portion. 

Here is the result, in 1902, of Endowment 
No. 240,125, for $10,000, taken out twenty years 


ago: 
Cash.-...--*---$14,934 2° 


This is a return of all premiums paid,with 
$5,140.°° in addition, to say nothing of the 
twenty years protection of assurance. 


\ Vacancies in every State for men Ot energy and character te act as representatives 


s.. Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL,2™ Vice President; 

















WITT K. COCHRANE, Punilon 
; able to hold them because 


Fight of Chicago's 
Brainiest Advertising Men 





Constantly Assist Me 


E TEACH the art of advertising in such succinct 
and practical form that competent men and 








women are ready to tale good positions as soon as 
4 their course is completed. We are placing students in 
——— good positions all over the United States, and they are 























Fred P. Barker 
Adv. Mgr., Cahn, Wampole & Co.. 
one of Chicago’s largest clothing houses, 








Adv. Manager, J. L. Brandeis & Sons, 
Largest Dept. Store in Omaha. 
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H. P. Dickinson 

With Pierce Underwood, Publishers’ 
Rep., Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 














Adv. Staff, Kansas City Journal, 





Every member of this faculty is known and respected by the best 





business men in America. Combined, they constitute a formidable -band of 
advertising creators, and a scholarship in this college entitles and guarantees to 
you the benefit of their knowledge and experience. ‘ Moreover, when you are 
ready to take a position, their influence and the influence of their extensive 
connections is exerted. in your behalf. You may be the brainiest man in the 
world, but unless you have the opportunity to prove it, your brains are valueless. 


We aid you to secure the opportunity. 








aw Ye 8 


And you will promise to give me your hearty codperation for three months 


and devote one hour a day or evening to the work, I will guarantee to make 





of you an ad-writer competent to hold a first-class position. I cannot do this 


alone. No one man can. Hence my association with the eight men whose J. 8. Veews 





photographs appear herewith, and my positive requirement that you do the 


work as I wish it done. 


Call on me or write and let’s have a heart to heart talk. Tell me your am- 








bitions and advise me as to your ability and I’ll do the rest. 

I do not claim to make a good advertising man or woman out of a poor 
teacher, a poor stenographer, a poor bookkeeper, or a poor clerk, but I do 
claim to enable good teachers, good stenographers, good bookkeepers and 
good clerks to double, and often treble, their incomes in a very short 


period of time. 
Forty-page illustrated prospectus free. Write! 











| Pine an 


ou President and General Manager 














Guy 8, Odeene 























